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PREFACE 


This book is the result of a tour of Communist China m Novem- 
ber-~D£cember, 1958. 

My aim in visiting China was to study within the time at my 
disposal the numerous economic, social and cultural changes that 
the Communists have been able to bring about m less than a decade. 
My interests covered in general, China’s agriculture and communes, 
colleges and universities, clinics and hospitals, factories and plants, 
and in particular her population and vital statistics. I wanted to 
study her population problem at first hand and find out whether 
the Chinese Government had any specific population policy. 

I had visited Mainland China once before, rather briefly and 
somewhat unexpectedly during the winter of 1940 as a young student 
on my way to the United States foi study. And though I had 
passed through Hong Kong several times m the years that followed 
this was my second visit to the Mainland, and I was able to note 
the tremendous changes the country had undergone in the inter- 
vening period. 

After returning to India, I wrote a series of articles on my impres- 
sions for The Statesman of Calcutta and New Delhi and the Illus- 
trated Weekly of India of Bombay. The former series were syndicated 
outside India by the Associated Press of America and have appeared 
in a few hundred newspapers. Parts of this book have also appeared 
in The New York Times Sunday Magazine, The Reporter and 
Contemporary China I am grateful to the editors of these publi- 
cations for permission to utilize these articles here. 

And last, I would like to sa^that this book is simply one man’s 
impressions and observations of contemporary China, a report of 
what I saw and heard. 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
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According to the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 
published in August 1960, there are about 2,900 million people m 
the world, and some 48 million more are added every year. Oddly 
enough, Africa, now very much in the news, is the most prolific 
continent with an average birth-rate of 45 per thousand as compared 
to Europe’s average birth-rate which is only 19 per thousand. 
Population, today, is intimately connected with politics and econo- 
mics, and therefore must influence greatly the progress of both. 
According to the U N Yearbook more than half the world’s inhabi- 
tants live in four countries — China (669 million), India (403 
million), the Soviet Union (209 million), and the United States 
(178 million). 

It is in the background of these significant figures that Dr. S. 
Chandrasekhar’s analytical and perspective book on China should 
be read. As a well-known demographer, Dr. Chandrasekhar has 
made a close study of the problems of population in many countries, 
particularly in Asia. He is now on a tour of Africa for the same 
purpose. Though not intimately associated with the political world, 
he is, as all individuals of any awareness today are, interested in 
political problems, particularly in their relation to demographic 
trends, and it is in thfe context that his book deserves to be read 
closely, and has value both to the expert and the lay reader. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar had the advantage of visiting China both 
under the Kuomintang regime, when the Chinese govermnent was 
fighting desperately on two fronts — against Japan and against 
its own indigenous communists — as also after the communists 
had replaced the Kuomintang on the mainland of China. This 
book is concerned with his latter visit 

The author travelled a great deal in Communist China and was 
able to see and observe its developments not only m the social but 
also in the political and economical spheres. Although Di. Chandra- 
sekhar is by training and profession a demographer, he is no 
narrow student of exclusive subjects, but takes most things in his 
stride. He has an observant eye for detail and is able to make some 
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telling observations and comparisons on the things he witnessed 
dunng his stay m Communist China The result is a book well 
worth reading by all concerned with happenings in a country 
wherein reside over one-fifth of the human race. 

FRANK MORAES 
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INTRODUCTION 

Some twenty years ago— -in December 1940—1 spent 
rather unexpectedly a brief time in war-torn and disorganised 
Shanghai. I was just out of the University of Madras and was 
on my way to Tokyo en route to the United States for graduate 
studies. Japan had by then occupied a part of Shanghai — a 
Shanghai which had been split through the century into several 
foreign Concessions and settlements with their extra-teiritorial 
rights and privileges. The hit-and-run Chinese civil war as well as 
Japan’s undeclared war against China were like running sores 
from Yenan to Canton. Shanghai presented the shocking picture 
of a shabby, filthy and poverty-stricken Chinese population m 
the midst of opulent sky-scrapers, massive bank buildings, well- 
appointed Western hotels, and an alien, affluent white population 
which appeared to be impervious to the needs of the Chinese around 
them, and, indeed, almost ignorant of their very existence. 

The foreigners, who were mostly Europeans, behaved as though 
Shanghai were not a part of China, and the Chinese were permitted 
to exist on their native soil as an act of courtesy. A Chinese had 
to change trams about half a dozen times m order to travel from 
one end of the city to the other because of the Concession areas. 
A dozen European nationalities jostled with Chinese beggars and 
diseased destitutes and an odd assortment of polyglot prostitutes. 
No respectable club or hotel would receive a Chinese, no matter 
how distinguished he might be ; and of course a Chinese Com- 
munist would not even be mentioned in polite society. “ Dogs and 
Chinese ” were not allowed even in the public parks of the city. 
Shanghai was definitely a colonial city 
I had been travelling on a Japanese liner bound for Kobe whence 
I was to change into another bound for San Francisco. I have now 
forgotten why we stopped at Shanghai for those few days, but the 
passengers were driven round Shanghai by the Japanese shipping 
agent. Of all the dismal memories of those few days, one stands 
out fresh m my mmd even now. It is of the municipal lorry going 
around Shanghai m the morning hours, picking up the bodies of 
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dead Chinese from the streets to bury them in a common grave 
outside the city There were many famished men and women who 
perished on the cold streets for lack of winter clothes and heated 
homes. 

This Shanghai did not change very much until 1949 when the 
Communists “ liberated ” the city with the rest of the country. 
Today Shanghai has a new and scrubbed but soulless look which 
I shall describe later. 

It was during the next seven years of my sojourn m the United 
States that I really discovered China. Japan’s sinister, surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbour had already taken place and the Americans 
were in the Second World War to the hilt. During those war years, 
to the average American (and probably to many at the top, as well) 
Asia, by and large, meant only two countries * an aggressive, 
militaristic, expanding Japan — which was raucously pleading 
the cause of “ Asia for the Asians ” — to be defeated ; and the weak, 
friendly, helpless and unstable China of Chiang Kai-Shek, to be 
helped with food and arms to stand up against the Japanese. To 
most Americans the dichotomy m Asia was that simple. The 
Mahatma’s India with her meek non-violence and semi-neutral 
attitude to the Second World War was nowhere in the picture. 
India was Britain’s private little problem, and her freedom could 
wait until Japan and Germany were defeated. It is no exaggeration 
to say that nobody m America, except for a small group of well- 
known liberals, paid any serious attention to India except for the 
nuisance value of her political leaders why languished m prison 
and would not co-operate with Britain m the war. 

I said I discovered China m the United States during the Second 
World War years, because war-torn China was very much m the 
news. There were more Chinese students than any other foreign 
group on every American campus. Most major cities have a little 
China Town Even small American communities have a Chinese 
restaurant. Not a day passed without one hearing about China’s 
great culture or Chiang’s heroic stature, China’s significant role in 
the reconstruction of Asia or China being the leader of Asia. In 
a word, China represented to America all the best and noblest 
in Asia. 

Americans were (and still are of course) genuinely interested m 
China and were most anxious -to put her on her feet. For nearly 
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a century China had been America’s concern m the best sense of 
the word — politically, economically, culturally and even spiritually. 
It is difficult to estimate the countless millions cf dollars America 
must have spent on China. She gave her arms and planes, hospitals 
and universities, professors and educational and medical mission- 
aries Political considerations apart, I believe that a large part of 
the help was given out of real goodwill 

It was during these years, as a frequent conti lbutor to the now 
defunct ASIA magazine m New York, that I met Pearl Buck, that 
consistent champion of all colonial and coloured peoples, and, 
through her, personalities like Madame Chiang, Dr Hu Shih, 
leader of the Chinese literary renaissance and sometime ambassador, 
and author Lin. Yutang. 

It was, however, only m later yeai s that I learnt about a different 
China — a China which though nominally sovereign was really 
quasi-colomal m her political and economic status. Despite her 
democratic constitution on paper, she was no more than the dictator- 
ship of a little oligarchy led by Chiang — able, benevolent, cruel 
and unpredictable by turn, without any really effective concern 
for the people and their crying needs Corruption, nepotism and 
inefficiency on an inci edible scale characterised the administration. 

And when peace came, with the defeat of Japan m 1945, this 
China found herself m possession of a far-flung realm, including 
Japan’s old Manchuria and Taiwan and other islands Here was 
a splendid chance to establish democratic political institutions, 
(China, of course, had never known real democracy, even under 
the Kuonuntang regime), rebuild her war-devastated economy, 
and rehabilitate the lives of her long-suffermg millions America 
was ready to help with men and material to heal China’s war wounds 
and act as an honest broker to restore peace between the Kuoirnn- 
tang and the Communists. But the old Chinese leaders were found 
miserably wanting They went back to their favouute pastime of 
amassing personal fortunes The man m the street was betrayed. 
It was no wonder that the KMT fell like ninepins, and Mao and his 
peasant army took over China from Peking to Shanghai, from 
Chungking to Nanking, without m most places firing so much 
as a single shot. The people felt relieved Here was something 
untried but promising ; peace, unknown m the lifetime of most 
Chinese, had arrived. 
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But I am afraid the Communist peace of the last ten years, despite 
tremendous material progress, has turned out to be the peace of a 
graveyard. What has happened m China dui mg these ten years? 
What have Mao and his men done to China? 

n 

I spent the winter of 1958 m People’s China and travelled exten- 
sively — by plane, tram, car and jeep — visiting a dozen major 
cities, a few villages and four communes. I went as far as Harbin 
in old Manchuria in the North-East (the former Manchukuo of 
the Japanese), Lanchow m the West, the gateway to Central Asia, 
Shanghai in the East, and of course Canton and Shum Chun 
(through which I entered China) in the South. My interests covered 
in general, China’s universities, colleges and schools, hospitals 
and clinics, factories and plants, agriculture and industries, and, 
in particular, her population problem and policies, and her now 
suspended family planning programme. 

I went to China with no prejudices or political passions, opposed 
though I am to Communism on the basis of both the outmoded 
nature of its economic theory and its denial of democracy and 
freedom. As I am a social scientist and not a politician, I have not 
identified myself with any political camp for or against Communism 
in India or elsewhere. But this does not mean that I have no pre- 
ferences in political and economic institutions. I believe and have 
an abiding faith m democracy and the parliamentary, representa- 
tive form of government in the Western liberal tradition which 
we are trying to evolve m India, political freedom for all peoples, 
no matter what their level of cultural evolution, an expanding 
economy in which both public and private enterprise can play 
useful roles and an economic system in which present economic 
inequalities can be reduced to a minimum. 

As such, I am like most of us m India, opposed to imperialism 
and colonialism, totalitarianism of both the right and the left, 
and economic and social institutions that deny the average citi- 
zen food and freedom. (This simple credo, by which I suppose 
most of us live, was to be characterised later by my Chinese hosts 
in our discussions as “ bourgeois ”, “ capitalistic ” and 
“ reactionary ”.) 
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Therefore I went to China with an open mind to observe and 
evaluate impaitially, but not to take the sample sights of a guided 
tour as universally valid While I must record heie my gratitude 
to my numerous Communist hosts m China who extended uniform 
hospitality and kindness to me, answered most of my questions 
while firmly disagreeing with my views on the anachronistic nature 
of Marxian economic reasoning m the atomic world, and arranged 
almost all the things I wanted to do m China, I must also confess 
that I went in curious, excited and ready to be impressed, but I 
came back sad, stifled and disenchanted 

As I look back now, I am unable to lay my finger on the exact 
reason for this disappointment. I stayed in the best hotels, The 
only hotels where foreigners can stay, had the best of Chinese 
and European food, received most hospitable treatment (Mr 
Nehru’s foreign policy of friendship towards all had apparently 
impressed the Chinese, and at the time of my visit they affirmed 
their lasting friendship for India. Subsequent events have sho\wi 
how sincere these affirmations of the Chinese really weie ! ) 1 
travelled extensively and m comfort Many people pul themselves 
out to supply me with obscure facts and figures in the unexplored 
realm of Chinese demography And yet I did net make a single 
friend to whom I would care to write a personal letter — everything 
was impersonal and mechanical I have visited many countries m 
the world and invariably have found people to whom I was atti acted 
by virtue of common interests and ideals and by that inexplicable 
something which drajys people together, whose homes I have 
visited and whose friendship I have continued to enjoy through 
correspondence But m China I dLd not find a single person who 
talked freely to me as man to man and all the courtesies that were 
extended to me resulted from the directives of the people m power. 

I v/as surprised to find that modesty is not one of the Communist 
virtues Even the most highly educated Chinese, whom I had known 
in America or Europe, played the same monotonous official record 
which described China’s expanding economy with staggering 
statistics of production After a week of meeting officials and 
professors, I found I could almost* guess what the next person was 
going to say, for it would be the same song, merely sung from a 
different platform. 

Above all, 1 sensed that I was never really alone and that some 
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unseen eyes seemed to be watching me, apart from the * official 
interpreter who travelled with me all the tune that I was in China. 
Maybe it was a false fear — I do not know. But the moment I 
crossed the little bridge at Lo Wu by foot and entered the tram 
on the British Leased Territory bound for Kowloon on my return 
journey, I regained my lost sense of freedom. I am unable to ex- 
plain the psychological reason for this relief beyond merely re- 
cording it. 

There are countless aspects to the Communist experiment in 
contemporary China, all of which deserve serious attention for many 
reasons. China is our neighbour and, besides a 2,000 miles rugged 
frontier, we have at some points a direct and accessible common 
boundary. Not only have the Chinese certain historic cultural 
traits in common with us, but then* political history during the 
last century has not been entirely unlike ours. Though nominally 
sovereign, they have suffered from a semi-colonial status from the 
First Opium War of 1840, involving unequal treaties with Western 
powers, autonomous Concessions and settlements, Treaty Ports, 
railway zones, spheres of influence, leased territories and extra- 
territorial rights up until the Communist “ liberation 55 m 1949. 

China occupies an area almost equal to all Europe and her people 
number today about 700 million, or about a quarter of the world’s 
population. And, last but not least, she has embarked upon an 
experiment which seeks to accomplish in one day what other 
nations normally take twenty years to do. This m fact is a Chinese 
Communist slogan : “ Twenty years compressed into one day ! ” 

What is this Communism they are after and how aie they trying 
to achieve it? Is Chinese Communism the same Communism we 
know in the Soviet Umon or is it different in any material particu- 
lars? It is true that the pattern of economic organisation m any 
country is its own affair, and from one point of view none of our 
business, especially as we are wedded to a policy of co-existence. 
But I believe it is very important for us to know what it is we are 
co-existing with. 


-hi 


Even the most casual traveller in Red China today cannot but be 
especially struck by certain aspects of the day to day life of the 
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people highlighted by the present communist regime. 

The first is dress : for almost everyone — men and women of 
all ages — is dressed in blue trousers and buttoned-up high-collared 
coat like Chairman Mao’s. (At least 95 per cent, of the people wear 
this blue uniform). To a newcomer, men and* women look almost 
alike, for all the women have taken to short bobs (shoulder length 
or shorter). It was explained to me that the women’s new haircut, 
replacing the twin or single pigtail, saves time m combing and 
washing ; and I must agree that this new hair-style needs no atten- 
tion. Obviously a woman need only run a comb through her hair 
and she is all set Hundreds of thousands of men and women m 
blue padded pants and coats with soiled shoes (it is “ bourgeois ” 
to slnne one’s shoes I was told) look like an endless army of blue 
ants scurrying on their appointed tasks. (The term “ blue ants ” 
has been used so often to describe the Chinese Communist masses 
that it is becoming over-worked But I cannot think of any other 
phrase which so aptly describes the blue-clad millions of Communist 
China). 

This dull uniformity numbs one’s vision at the beginning, but 
soon one grows used to seeing a whole nation m blue uniform. 
But what is important is that this blue uniform is only an external 
symbol or manifestation of an inner regimentation of the people’s 
life and thought. 

The second thing that no one can escape is the ubiquitous radio 
and loudspeaker. This started when I boarded the train at Shum 
Chun, the frontier station, taking me to Canton The radio haunted 
all my waking and many of my sleeping hours till I left the uame 
frontier station on my way out of China some weeks later. The voice 
blares away at one m the bus, m the tram, m the tram, in Pullman 
sleepers and dining cars, on street corners, m villages, towns and 
cities — just about everywhere Even m the most backward and 
traditional villages I saw the loudspeaker hidden m tree tops One 
can escape the sun and the moon — but not the loudspeaker. 

And what does the radio poui out day and night 9 Everything 
that the Government approves and wants to convey to the citizen 
It is the most important mass medium for the official Cfi news ” — 
news of the nation’s progress, the industrial output, mstiuctions 
on how to make a native smelter, how to defeat the American 
“ imperialists ” and the Chiang clique, how to be a goed Communist, 
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how to be neat, how to denounce the Rightists, how to cook sweet 
potatoes, where not to spit, and a thousand other things, inter- 
spersed with the traditional Chinese opera, with its deafening 
gongs and cymbals, and martial and marching songs set to music. 
A few times on the Pullman I had to feign illness so that I could 
remove the plug under the loudspeaker in older to enjoy ^ a few 
houis of quiet. The citizen dees not have a minute of silence m 
which to rest his mind or reflect on his new life. 

The reason behind the loudspeaker is really a simple one. In a 
far-flung nation of 700 millions where literacy is not widespread 
and where consequently the printed word is relatively ineffective, 
the only way to reach the citizen is via the radio and the relaying 
loudspeaker which cannot be controlled and cannot even be turned 
off. I once heard cn a train journey a three-hour non-stop speech 
of the Chairman of the Chinese Communist Youth League who 
was speaking from Peking. The subject : How to be a loyal 
Communist. 

The third aspect of the country and the people that greets one 
forcibly is the extraordinary cleanliness and neatness everywhere 
compared to conditions before the Communists came to power. 
Public health and sanitation are attended to with positive vigour. 
Theie are practically no flies, no rats, no dogs and no sparrows 
in China (The destruction of sparrows was not to improve public 
health but to save grain, which the sparrows would otherwise 
eat). People no longer spit anywhere they like. The streets, the 
pavements, the kerbs and the sidewalks are ail swept clean and they 
stay clean, morning, noon and evening. I did not see a single 
Chinese throw a banana skin or a cigarette butt on the floor or 
pavement. One sees many people going about with white cotton 
masks covering their mouths and noses because they might sneeze 
and spread their cold germs. I did not see, even m small and remote 
villages, anyone, including children, committing nuisance m the 
streets or on the outskirts of the villages or even m the fields. Neat 
little traditional-style privies had been put up in most of the villages 
that I visited. And on only two occasions did I see a fly — once 
in a dining car when the waiter promptly brought a fly-swatter 
and made effective use of it. 

At an exhibition m Harbin I was shown a peasant’s little in- 
vention called a Rat Detector. 'It resembles a stethoscope, with a 
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small amplifying motor mechanism m the middle and a long taper- 
ing antenna. You put the 46 stethoscope 55 into your ears and 
place the ends into the suspected rat-hole and you can hear the 
slightest noise of the remotest rat. And once you thus locate the 
rat, you can of couise easily kill it 

And how are the streets and sidewalks kept clean ? Apart from 
the regular methods employed by other countries of providing 
an efficient sanitary staff and appealing to the civic conscience of 
the people, China uses the free and patriotic services of children 
between the ages of eight and seventeen. These youngsters, called 
44 Young Pioneers ”, wearing red scarves (the communist version of 
boy scouts and girl guides), stand on the pavements morning 
and evening and shout through cardboard megaphones, “Don’t 
spit ! Don’t spit ! Don’t spit ! ”, in a monotonous chorus. I saw 
on one occasion, in a crowded market street m Peking, an old 
man spit on the pavement. A Young Pioneer, from apparently 
nowhere, immediately rushed to him, took him by the arm and asked 
him, 44 Comrade, what will Chairman Mao say when he hears 
that you spat? ” The old man was bewildered and asked, 44 Did I 
spit?” He was unconscious of the act, but offered profuse apolo- 
gies and disappeared into the crowd promising better behaviour 
worthy of a Comrade citizen m the future. I am sure he will never 
again spit in public. 

This does not mean that everything is spick and span or that the 
rural and urban areas arc a model of sparkling cleanliness as m a 
Swiss or Scandinavian community Canton, for instance, leeks 
like one vast Calcutta slum, but the dmgy old buildings and the 
cobbled streets into which they abut have been swept clean. The 
dreaiy scene has become orderly. 

The fourth aspect of the Chinese scene that cannot escape one 
is that the whole nation is at work, hard at work, twenty-four 
hours, around the clock. Three shifts m a textile mill or a steel 
plant or a drug-house are understandable for technical i casons. 
But m China people do everything on a day and night basis. I 
was told about this by my Chinese friends but did not believe it. 
But it was brought home to me late one night (1 AM) when 
I was being driven home to the Peking Hotel, wlieie I was staying, 
after a many-course dinner with some Chinese officials I saw 
the roads on both sides brightly lit for miles by thousands of electric 
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lights strung like festoons m a fairyland. It looked as though 
countless three-ring circuses were on show. On enquiring, I was 
told that these lights meant that people were working. Doubting 
that people could be working that late, I stopped the car at random 
and enquired It was true. About a thousand workers were build- 
ing the new Peking Opera House so that it might be ready for the 
tenth anniversary of the Revolution. The work had been gomg 
on night and day on a three-shift basis. This Opera House when 
completed will house some 8,000 people ; the stage will rise, 
revolve and sink, and the acoustics will be perfect ; and neither 
the free nor the Communist world will have seen a structure like 
this anywhere. 

It was the same story with buildings m other cities. In one 
suburb of Peking alone, where a new cultural centre is being created, 
I counted some eighteen massive structures rising, being built 
day and night. They will house various technological research 
institutes that will carry on research in coal, steel, petroleum and 
water conservancy — and these institutes are usually completed 
in three or four months. 

I have visited many parts of the world, m Asia, Europe and the 
Americas, but nowhere have I seen men and women from teenage 
to old age work so hard day and night I have quoted the Chinese 
slogan that twenty years’ work must be accomplished m one day. 
This is the basis foi the hard work that the Chinese are putting in 
on all their reconstruction, and one hears that every pioject has 
been completed before the scheduled date ^and that everything is 
“ leaping forward 

This 24-hour round of work is not confined to any particular 
pressing sector of the economy but embraces practically every 
field of economic endeavour, whether it is making a road, or build- 
ing a bridge, harnessing a river or housing a colony, producing 
steel or fabricating textiles — it is the same story 

Not only working all the time but in such massive numbers. 
One sees twenty people pulling a loaded cart — some pulling 
with ropes like animals and some pushing from behind. One would 
expect in a “ People’s Demccracy ” that people would not be 
substituted for animals. But I have seen men and women even 
pulling a plough ! The reason for this unhappy phenomenon is 
that people are at the beck and call of the regime and they need not 
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be paid ‘high wages. So the economy can afford to waste human 
labour which m terms of dignity and monetary value means nothing 
because people are expendable. What could be accomplished by 
two men is to be done by twenty. A hundred people toil on one 
acre of land, and literally thousands work to put a building on a 
shift basis. 

And yet, paradoxically enough, everyone from the Minister 
and department head down to the In-Tourist guide will tell you 
seriously that China is underpopulated and that there is an acute 
labour shortage. (I shall discuss later China’s population problem.) 

Whether or not one likes the means adopted, People’s China 
has determined to catch up with the advanced world And here 
they maintain that they have 66 surpassed ” Great Britain in various 
sectors of the economy and that they hope to overtake even the 
United States in a few years. But there is no way of testing the 
validity of these claims. 

Another aspect of the Chinese scene which impresses the visitor 
is the new status of women m China. The traditional role of the 
Chinese woman was m the past confined to the bearing and rearing 
of numerous children. A Chinese wife hobbled round the home on 
her bound and stunted feet, catering to the needs of her husband 
while her youth lasted ; and when she became old or unattractive 
he took a concubine with as much ease as he bought new clothes. 
She had no rights except as the mother of sons. And m time of 
famine it was the infant-girl or the young daughter that v/as sold 
to the landlord or those who ran the houses of ill fame. 

But all this has been radically changed. The Chinese woman has 
become the equal of man with a vengeance — legally, politically, 
morally The double standard of morality has gene and male 
chauvinism has disappeared There is no prostitution any mote. 
The Chinese woman is no longei Mrs So-and-so but a worker 
in her own right She works hard and long hours like any man 
and her w f ages are paid to her She is no longer undei the supervision 
of her father, husband and son. There is no job that is not open 
to her I have seen many a woman at skilled woik m steel mills, 
textile factories, heavy tools plants ; she drives a huge lathe, wields 
a two-ton hammer, controls traffic m big cities, runs cultural 
centres and sometimes holds down a job far away from her husband 
in the interests of national production. She can obtain an abortion 
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or a divorce without too much bother, and can and does denounce 
her husband at Party meetings if she suspects him of Rightist or 
bourgeois tendencies. 

The Chinese woman’s feet have been unbound in more than 
a physical sense She has finally come into her own. And this 
is all very good. But, on the other hand, she has ceased to be 
feminine. She uses no cosmetics and not the least bit of jewellery 
adorns her. She is correct and proper everywhere she goes and in 
everything she does. She is disciplined, regimented, and made to 
work for the glorification of the State. Millions of women are on 
the march — going somewhere, or returning from work, grim and 
serious, earnest and purposeful — all in padded blue uniform with 
nothing to distinguish them from the men, with no smile for anyone, 
no, not even for the all-embracing State. 

Yet another striking aspect of the contemporary Chinese scene 
is the countrywide political propaganda concerning who China’s 
friends and enemies are. At present the whole nation has been 
taught that there is one great Sociahst friend of China — the 
44 Selfless” Soviet Union' — and one irreconcilable, 44 Imperialist ” 
enemy — the United States of America. The friend is understand- 
able, for 90 per cent of the heavy machinery, an overwhelming 
majority of all technical experts and almost all the blueprints of 
China’s industrial progress are from the U.S S R The Russians 
have special, preferential treatment all over China. They are now, 
m fact, building special new hotels for Russians so that they can 
have their own life without meeting or mingling with any other 
foreigners from within or without the Communist world. 

Besides Chinese, the only other language officially recognised in 
China is Russian. From menus to theatre notices, from directions 
at stations and airports to travel information we find only two 
languages — Chinese and Russian. Russian is taught in most 
universities. I have seen students using Russian text-books m 
medical colleges and technological universities and Soviet books 
have taken the place of American books m college and university 
libraries. In every factory I visited I was told the same story of the 
44 selfless help ” of the Soviet Union in giving technical assistance 
and machinery. Whether it is the Heavy Machine Tools Factory 
m Harbin or the Iron and Steel Mill at Wuhan or the great new 
bridge on the Yangtze river linking the north and the south of China 
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with the triple cities at Wuhan — all have been accomplished with 
Soviet technical help The Russians draw up the plans, bring the 
machinery and raise the plants with, of course, the help cf Chinese 
engineers and woikers Rut the Soviet engineers stay behind the 
scenes and cne sees only the Chinese manning the machines and 
directing the factories 

Russian literature, Russian ballet, Russian teachings and Russian 
thinking have invaded China from Mukden to Canton China is 
fast becoming an image cf Russia It is nc wonder that the Chinese 
have erected massive structures in honour of Smo-Soviet cc-opera- 
tion and friendship and these buildings usually house permanent 
exhibitions of the technological achievements of the Soviet Union 

— which are extremely impressive The Communists have gone 
about tins business cf the Russiamsation cf China m a thorough 
fashion. 

On the other hand, there is the painful contrast cf China’s 
attitude to America. America has acquired a pcimanent adjective 

— “ Imperialistic 99 — in the Chinese language Toda;y, everyone 
from the village school-girl to the cadre in the communes and all 
the way up to the Cabinet Minister, will tell you that China’s 
Enemy Number One is the United States In every town the visitor 
is greeted at the station or the market place cr the busy thoroughfare 
by huge posters — some 40 feet by 60 — showing pictures of 
Communist China crushing America and her Dulles The most 
common posters were of three kmds One showed molten non 
pouring out of mainland China on Dulles and Chiang m the fast- 
sinkmg island of Taiwan The second type showed the American 
GI , m his uniform and steel helmet, being pierced to death by a 
Chinese soldier’s bayonet. The third showed Chiang and Dulles 
hanging from a Chinese noose All available mass media have been 
harnessed to dm into the Chinese that America is the greatest 
menace to peace and prosperity in China And I believe they have 
largely succeeded m training a nation of 700 million to hate another 
country — a country which, despite her sclf-ackncwledged failings, 
has done more than any other to promote free political institutions 
in the world and winch tries very hard to practise what she preaches. 

Various American campuses have been renamed and their 
U.S -educated Chinese faculties have been de- Americanised. 
One can see films and exhibits of Amencan interference, espionage 
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and other subversive activities on the mainland, though the exhi- 
bition of American germ warfare is now closed. After going round 
the Tsing Hua University — now renamed the Peking Technological 
University — I asked whether this was the campus that had been 
run with the United States Boxer Indemnity Fund. I was told that 
only a measly few thousand dollars had been spent on that campus 
by the Americans in the past, but that it was just as well, for Tsing 
Hua had only trained lackeys of American impenalism. 

They have also closed down the Peking Umon Medical College 
— donated and run by the Rockefeller Foundation for a number of 
years. This institution, by all accounts, had rendered valuable 
service to the people, but it had to be wound up to erase the memory 
of its past connection with America. When I visited it the College 
was no longer in existence, but the hospital had grown and continued 
to minister to the sick. The Peking Union Medical College has now 
become the Chinese Medical Academy of Sciences — a post- 
graduate research institute. 

‘ But what is China’s case against America?’ It is a simple one. 
America should withdraw her Seventh Fleet and get out of Taiwan 
so that China can occupy it. The Taiwan issue to them is purely 
a domestic problem m which no foreigner should interfere. 
“ Taiwan is an internal problem. It is an extension of our civil 
war, if you like. We know how to deal with Chiang. We may 
liquidate him for his past criminal acts or appoint him a governor. 
But the Americans are m the way.” This I think sums up correctly 
their attitude. Their second grievance is that the United States 
is preventing China from taking her rightful place in the Umted 
Nations. And here they make appreciative and grateful references 
to the efforts of Prime Minister Nehru and Mr. Krishna Menon 
to get them their legitimate seat in the United Nations. (This was, of 
course, before the Tibetan uprising and the Chinese raids on India’s 
frontiers. Today, oddly enough, “friendly India” has become 
“ expansionist India ”). These twin grievances stem from the basic 
one of America’s non-recognition of China. Is Communism the 
barrier? they ask. Then how is it that America has recognised the 
Soviet Union, Poland, etc. ? 

It is obvious that all this ignores numerous historical factors 

which account for the two Chinas —Nationalist and Communist 

today. And even more basic -is the question of recognition of 
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regimes Which come to power through force and bloodshed 

Whatever the merits of the Smo- American dispute, it is a sad 
commentary, to say the least, on Communist China’s tactics that 
they should seek to promote internal unity by whipping up hatred 
against America — a country which has no territorial ambitions, 
opposed though she is to the Communist ideology However, the 
psychological need for creating this anti-American hysteria is 
obvious from the Communist point of view The creation of an 
external enemy who threatens to destroy the very existence of 
China is a powerful force to cement internal unity and promote 
the prestige of a regime which is not exactly loved by all the 
700 million people. It is odd that one does not hear as much about 
British possession of Hong Kong, Kowloon and the New Leased 
Territory or of Portugal’s Macao May be the time is not ripe 
enough officially to brand them as “ Imperialists ” and agitate 
against them on a national scale. 

This anti-American tirade left me rather cold It is doubtful 
whether anyone in India even at the height of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Civil Disobedience Movement felt as anti-British as the Chinese 
are today anti- American During India’s long fight for freedom 
our righteous indignation was directed against something vague 
and impersonal called “British Imperialism” and not against 
Britons, singly or collectively Maybe the comparison is not valid, 
or perhaps this is begging the question, for Mao does not pretend 
to be a non-violent Mahatma And yet, though it sounds trite, 
the means are of supreme importance. How different is India’s 
approach to international problems even today in comparison 
with China ? We have had a running dispute with Pakistan for 
eleven years, and whatever the world might say, we are mere sinned 
against than sinning. And yet India is far too civilised to launch 
any ciude, anti-Pakistan propaganda offensive on a national scale. 
Right now, as I write, even in our border dispute with China, India 
is behaving with admirable restraint — perhaps too much restraint! 

The last aspect of the Chinese scene that becomes appaient 
even to the most casual observer is their honesty m internal affairs 
(false production statistics apart) which is m striking contrast to their 
blatant dishonesty in international relations By this I do not mean 
the elimination of corruption in Government, though that also 
has been attended to — 1 mean the honesty of the average citizen. 
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On the second day after my arrival in Peking, as I stepp'ed out of 
the hotel, my guide and interpreter exclaimed, “ Look at that 
4 no-man-counter 5 and nothing is stolen.” I looked, but did not 
grasp at first what he was driving at ; but it dawned on me a few 
moments later. It*was a little kiosk where some newspapers and 
journals were stacked beside a plate to receive the money when 
the passer-by bought a newspaper. The price of the journal was 
written on the top. This kind of newspaper sale is common in 
the West — in London and New York. He continued, 44 A thing 
like this was impossible under the Kuomintang but now the people 
have become absolutely honest. There is no need to steal, for the 
Government provides everything.” A minute later, he asked, 
“ Do you have anything like this m India? ” I said that the average 
citizen of India was certainly honest but nobody had started these 
<c manless counters ” as far as I knew. 

My interpreter was quite correct People have become absolutely 
honest though I am afraid this honesty is more the product of 
fear of the regime’s severe punishment than a change m personal 
ethics. At every place where I had to pay a bill, I just held out my 
wallet — the small currency notes have Chinese numbers and it is 
difficult to know the denomination — and the sales girl brought 
back the correct change. There was no need to check the change. 
It had become a matter of national honour. There was no tipping 
anywhere. Once or twice I forgot about this and left some change 
on the table in the dining room. The waiter did not call me back, 
but later I found the change had been placed on the desk in my room. 
Tipping a comrade worker for doing his duty is not only bourgeois 
but a positive insult. 

The beggars and bandits, thieves and thugs, pick-pockets and 
prostitutes have disappeared. The bandits threw up their arms and 
vanished when they realised that the Communists meant business. 
The beggars, once so ubiquitous, have also disappeared. I consider 
this a major achievement for an underdeveloped Asian country 
when it is remembered that beggars have not completely disappeared 
in Italy or Spain and that they exist in some disguised, if dignified 
form even in England. In all my travels I came across a beggar 
only once and that was in Hangchow — the beautiful city of the 
West Lake. My two guides became extremely concerned at the 
$ight of the beggar and went off to get the police. They profusely 
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apologised to me as though the beggar had harmed me and kept 
repeating that he was a criminal who had escaped from a labour 
gang. It is true there is no need to beg, for the Government is cer- 
tainly willing to give you a bowl of rice and put you to work. In 
most countries, beggars, apart from the physically disabled, resort 
to begging not because they cannot find some work but because they 
are constitutionally indolent. In China, there are no longer any 
indolent persons, for indolence is simply not tolerated. 
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What have the Communists done about China’s 
insoluble hunger? While there were some shortages of foodgrams, 
edible oils and fats, and even quasi-famme conditions m certain 
regions about three years ago, the Communists today have, by and 
large solved the food problem from the quantitative point of view. 
No one is really starving in China today. At any rate, no one is 
dying of starvation. I mean just that. There is no rich food foi 
the masses (the situation is different for the Communist leaders) ; 
there is neither variety nor anything more than bare sufficiency. 
But the age-old problem of dmers without appetites at one end of 
the city, and appetites without dinners at the other, no longer exists. 
Many in fact millions, have died under the Communist regime in 
China, but they did not die of starvation. The common man does 
not have meat or fruit or anything remotely like the abundant and 
delicious food we visitors receive in hotels and at banquets m China. 
But everybody gets at least a bowl of rice and some cabbage. And 
this is saying a great deal when it is remembered that the population 
of China today is about 700 millions, or a quarter of the world’s 


total population. , . t 

Any satisfactory solution of the food problem m Asian countries 
implies revolutionary changes in land ownership on the one hand 
and methods of cultivation on the other. The Chinese Communists 
have effected, by and large successfully, such drastic changes. (We 
shall for the moment ignore the terrific human cost involved). 

The Communist agrarian reforms have passed through four 
distinct stages from 1949 to 1960. I do not think these stages were 
necessarily planned as such for a ten-year period. The Government 
embarked on them as circumstances demanded and as the political 
climate permitted. Of course, the overall objective of food for all 
workers and some kind of collective ownership of land was there 
from the very beginning, though the earlier foreign (particularly 
Indian) observers were misled on the real and revolutionary nature 
of the Chinese Communist agrarian programme of land distribution. 
(There were some who were even more basically misled into the 
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belief thSt the Chinese Communists were not really Communists 
at all, but merely agrarian reformers ! ) 

The first stage of the land reform movement witnessed the public 
trials of the landlords When the long-suffering peasantry realised 
that the new regime meant business, they accused the landlords 
of all the crimes known to man, from harsh treatment, withholding 
gram from a starving peasant’s family, raping the peasant’s daughter 
or taking his women as cone ab 1 lies, down to brutal murder We 
know that many landlords were guilty of some of these crimes, but 
when ihey were accused by the peasants at this time they had no 
lawyers to defend them, nor was any code of law or ethics followed. 
Communist justice is summary and of a different kind Most, if 
not all, landlords pleaded guilty foi the simple reason that they 
knew their end was near, no matter what their defence, if indeed they 
had any defence It is officially estimated that about three million 
landlords were executed, but according to external observe! s the 
number executed was closer to twenty millions. 

Now the land was available. 

The second stage involved the distribution of land to the landless 
peasants. On 30th June, 1950, the great Agraiian Reform Law, 
that veritable Magna Carta of Chinese agriculture, came into force. 
The major objective of this law was not so much to raise the living 
standards of China’s impoverished peasantry as to facilitate the 
transition of the Chinese economy to collectivization and industiiali- 
zalion. Commenting on this proposed Agrarian Reform Law, Liu 
Shao-Chi, the party’s theoretician and pamphleteer, and now Head 
of the State, observed on June 14, 1950 : 

ce The basic reasons for and the aim of agrarian reform are different 
from the view that agrarian reform is only designed to relieve 
the poor people The Communist Party has always been fighting 
for the interests of the labouring poor, but the viewpoints of 
Communists have always been different from those of the 
philanthropists The results of agrarian reform are beneficial 
to the impoverished labouring peasants, helping them partly 
solve their problem of poverty But the basic aim of agrarian 
reform is not purely one of relieving the impoverished peasants. 
It is designed to set free the rural productive forces from the 
shackles of the feudal land ownership system of the landlord 
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class in order to develop agricultural production and thus pave 
the way for New China’s industrialization.” 

Thus, according to this law, 46 The land ownership system of 
feudal exploitation;by the landlord class shall be abolished and the 
system of peasant land-ownership shall be introduced in order to set 
free the rural productive forces, develop agricultural production and 
thus pave the way for New China’s industrialization.” 

This was the reform for which the Chinese peasants, generation 
after generation, had waited for some four thousand years. Now, at 
last, this permanent charter of agrarian reform had come to liberate 
the peasant from the yoke of the landlord. Communists and their 
sympathisers the world over, who knew of the promises of the 
Chinese Communist agrarian reformers, heaved a sigh of relief. 
44 Ah, we knew the Communists would keep their promises and 
give land to the landless tillers. Did we not say that Mao and his 
men were simple peasants at heart whose passion in life is nothing 
more than agrarian reform and meeting justice to the long-suffering, 
land-hungry peasants? ”. 

A very complex machinery was set in motion to distribute land 
to the landless peasants on the basis of numerous criteria, the most 
important of which were, of course, political affiliation and sympa- 
thies, and poverty. The average peasant received a few mou of land 
(one mou is equal to a sixth of an acre). There was understandable 
jubilation among some 500 million peasants. But unfortunately 
it did not last long. r 

Within two years, the third stage was launched. It was a campaign 
to prove that private ownership of land was neither Socialism nor 
Communism, and that it was both a serious economic barrier to 
greater production,* which was so desperately needed, and a theo- 
retical obstacle to Socialist reconstruction. It is true that the pea- 
sants now had the land, but they were 44 helped to discover ” that this 
was not an economic proposition, and collective and large-scale 
cultivation alone could solve the problem of China’s agrarian 
poverty and eternal hunger. Thus, collectivization was ushered in. 

This programme of collectivization was an unexpected blow 
only to the ignorant peasants, but not to those who knew the mind 
of the Chinese Communist leaders. For, as early as 1943, when Mao 
Tse-tung was still in the wilderness of the Yenan Caves, he had 
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obviously made up his mind on the question of collectivization, 
for he then pointed out in a speech : 

“ As for the peasant masses, a system of individual economy has 
prevailed among them for thousands of years under which a 
family or a household constitutes a separate productive unit ; 
this scattered, individual form of production has been the economic 
foundation of feudal rule and poverty The only way to change 
this state of affairs is by gradual collectivization and the only 
way to bring about collectivization is, according to Lenin, through 
co-operatives. 55 

The peasants felt cheated, but they were made to see the need 
for collective ownership, for their plots were tmy — a matter of 
a few rnous — and this 46 pocket handkerchief farming 55 was not 
yielding enough. Intensive cultivation, use of abundant fertilisers 
and eventual mechanization, and overall better land management 
were impossible on small plots, and beyond the rescuices of indi- 
vidual peasant-owners. Hence the need for simple co-operatives, 
which were to be only a prelude to collectivization. From a modest 
beginning of only 300 agricultural producer co-operatives in 1952, 
the number rose to 14,000 m 1953 and to 600,000 m 1954. By the 
spring of 1956, China could boast of 1,300,000 agricultural co- 
operatives. Tins meant that only a small number out of the 500 
million peasants were outside the co-operatives. One can only 
imagine the total regimentation and the vast coercive effort involved 
in this reorganization when one lealises the lobust traditional 
individualism of the average Chinese farmer. With this collectiviza- 
tion, the State took away the land which it had so ceremoniously 
distributed to the peasants only a few years earlier 
While all this collective ownership and co-operative farming did 
increase the yield, China was not yet cut of the woods from the 
pomt of view of the needed food supply Her population had been 
increasing by a net annual addition of 12 to 15 million duung these 
years, due m some measure to the rigorous public health programme 
which had been adopted all over the country resulting m gradually 
declining death rates. 

Hence the fourth and the present stage — the People’s Communes 
— which were causing such serious heart- searching during the last 
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few days that I was In China. The Chinese leaders and officials 
are very proud of this latest development, for here they have gone 
one step beyond the Soviet Union. I shall return to the Communes 
later. 


ii 

China’s mainland covers an area of some three and a half million 
square miles (3,657,765). As such it is the thud largest country in 
the world. The Soviet Union leads the world with 8,597,000 square 
miles, followed by Canada with 3,843,144 square miles. China is 
followed by the United States of America with an area of 3,615,210 
square miles, almost equivalent to the area of China. The United 
States of America is followed by Brazil with an area of 3,286,170 
square miles. 

For a predominantly agricultural and underdeveloped country 
like China, this huge area appears to be of great potential value, 
but actually much of the land mass is of little or no use. 

The country can be roughly divided into two geographical, 
natural regions with considerable contrast if an imaginary line can 
be drawn from Yunnan Province in southwest China to Heilung- 
kiang Province m the northeast. The western region (excluding 
Tibet and the Chamdo area) would consist of some 40 per cent of 
total land area but with less than 5 per cent of the country’s total 
population. Here m this region lie the uninhabited deserts and 
wastes, plateaus and mountain ranges of China. 

The eastern region, on the other hand, covers some 58 per cent 
of the total land area but accounts for about 95 per cent of the total 
population. The fertile deltas, plains and river systems account for 
the sustenance and subsistence of China’s millions through the 
centuries. 

Agricultural development has always been a major problem in 
China’s economy. Floods and droughts have periodically ravaged 
the country, resulting in famine and epidemics. The country suffered 
from these devastations with such regularity that to an alien 
observer China became the land of famine. The governments in 
the past, throughout the country’s long, chequered and turbulent 
history, had been so helpless in the face of Nature’s uncontrolled 
vagaries that the people became fatalistic and accepted the periodic 
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famines, . epidemics and pestilences with stoic resignation as an 
inevitable part of the regular scheme of life. 

China has been importing gram since 1721. And during the 
last one hundred years, what with a series of wars with Western 
nations, the near-continuous Japanese aggression since 1931, a 
thirty-year civil war aggravated by a six year Second World War, 
not to speak of the skirmishes of the warlords and the raids of the 
bandits — China has been in a chronic state of political unrest, 
economic dislocation and recurring famine. Chma as a nation 
had not known real peace for even a decade during the last one 
hundred years It is amazmg that land and agriculture were not m 
a worse plight than they were m 1949 when the Communists gamed 
political control over the mainland. 

About a quarter of a century ago, when China, m the throes of 
a severe and widespread famine, appealed to the International Red 
Cross for relief, they declined to help on the ground that the Inter- 
national Red Cross was designed to meet national emeigencies , 
but that famine m China was not an emergency but a chronic state 
of affairs ? This cynical attitude was, of course, based essentially 
on facts, but the verdict rankled m the mmds of those Chinese who 
gave thought to such matters. 

The food situation between the termination of the Second World 
War in 1945-46 and the fall of the Kuommtang Government m 
1949 was incredible. It was so desperate that the price of a measiue 
of rice, thanks to sky-rocketing inflation, was many thousands of 
Yuan — ironically enough, the Nationalist Gold Yuan 1 (The infla- 
tion in Germany at th£ end of the First World War was a picnic 
compared to this) Prices spiralled upward not from month to 
month or even week to week, but from hour to hour. This inflation 
alone, according to some students of Chinese affairs, hastened the 
downfall of Cluang Kai-Shek and lus government 

in 

In Peking I met some officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
also had discussions with Mr. Chen Sien, Director of the Buieau of 
Long Term Economic Planning of the National Planning Commis- 
sion. He talked to me at length about China’s rapid agricultural 
advancement. He readily reeled off astronomical and incredible 
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figures on the progress that China had made during the last 
nine hectic years of the Communist regime. 

64 For a long time China’s problem has been the problem of 
food/ 5 he told me. 44 We have suffered m the past from so many 
famines that the external world usually associates our country with 
famine. But now ail that is a thing of the past. We are using new 
methods of cultivation and we have brought more and more land 
under cultivation. Today, the area of land under irrigation is some 
60 per cent of the total area of cultivated land, whereas under the 
Kuomintang it was about 20 per cent. The amount of organic 
fertilizers used for each mou is about 10 tons per year and we are 
not making use of any chemical fertilisers. Peasants are using what 
I may call indigenous or organic fertilisers made from night soil, 
river mud, compost and horse and cow dung, and this manure has 
given us a 60 per cent increase in yield. 55 

44 Secondly, we are using better seeds. An additional 2 million 
mou of land have been put under cultivation since the new regime 
came into power and, using these better seeds, our 1958 yield was 
double the figure for 1957.” 

Talking to me about cotton, he claimed that in 1958 the United 
States of America produced about 2,626,000 tons, whereas 44 China 
had produced 1 million tons more. 55 44 1 mean long staple cotton, 55 
he added. 44 And all this tremendous increase has been accomplished 
without any mechanization. Production has become so great that 
we have to revise our old concepts of agricultural production. Land 
can perform miracles when we bring modern science to bear on land 
management. 55 

44 China, of course, is still economically backward, but this 
backwardness was caused by imperialism and feudalism and not by 
too many people. China’s feudalism prevented greater production 
and hence living standards were miserably low ; but since liberation 
our living standards have been considerably raised. The wages of 
workers increased by 42 per cent during the First Five-Year Plan 
and the income of the average peasant has increased by 30 per cent. 

44 The struggle between man and nature is a long one, of course, 
but today with the development of technology man can better 
nature. As far as China is concerned, we are rich in natural resources. 
We have large tracts of land and there is wide space to explore, 
colonise and settle. China is densely inhabited only in the south- 
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west coastal regions, while in the border regions the population is 
very sparse. Now we have only to mobilise people, move them to 
these sparse areas and settle them there and let them fight against 
nature.” He outlined to me plans for future development of China’s 
agriculture, all the while reeling off further astronomical production 
figures. (Most of the figures, unfortunately, do not- seem to make 
much sense). 

“ The real reason behind our incredible output of grain is our 
land reform. 700 million mou of land were distributed during the 
upsurge of the land reform to some 300 million poor and farmless 
peasants. Of course, the average was only 2 or more mou per 
head, but even this was better than nothing. This agrarian reform 
brought about a major change in the countryside. Once upon 
a time, ie., ten years ago, the villages were overpopulated and 
at the slightest sign of famine or pestilence, there was a tremen- 
dous rural exodus — people leavmg their homes and going to the 
cities m search of work and food. But there was no employment 
available m the cities, and the peasants became beggars, thrown 
on the charity of the few rich people. But now the picture has 
completely changed We now have, believe it or not, a labour 
shortage on the farms because we have found it useful to use large 
number of people to work each plot of land.” I interrupted the 
Director here to say that I had seen men pulling ploughs in some 
parts of China and I asked him why men were being used for this 
instead of animals. He told me that animals were being reared, 
by and large, for food and not for labour and gave me a brief 
lecture on the dignity ot' labour. 

Then he went on, “ As we have no mechanization, we need all 
the human labour we can get for deep ploughing and close planting. 
And, because of the land reform, our peasants are full of enthusiasm 
to mciease production. The Government, of couisc, extended 
various kinds of help to them such as agricultural loans, better 
seeds, farm implements and technical advice. 

“ But now the land reform is over, of course, and we are concen- 
trating on further increasing production under such new patterns 
of ownership as collectivization and communes 

“We are now engaged m a Leap Forward Campaign in both 
agriculture and industry As a result of the Big Leap Foiwaid, the 
output of cotton and grain doubled in 1958 compared to 1957. 
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In 1949 the output of grain per capita was 400 catties.” At ‘the end 
of our talk, the Director repeated the current, well publicised slogan 
that 64 there is no low-yield land — only low-yield thinking 
46 Once the marriage between land and technology is effected, the 
law of Diminishing ..Returns will become a bourgeois banality.” 

In Peking I also visited the Institute of Agricultural Economic 
Research. The Director, formerly an officer m the Communist 
Army, received me cordially and introduced me to his technical 
staff. The members of his staff were relatively young men and had 
had advanced training m foreign universities, mostly m the United 
States, and some of them had been working under the Kuomintang 
Government in various capacities. The Director introduced me 
to the Technical Director, who gave me the following statistics : 
46 Our total agricultural land is 14.3 billion mou (1 billion is 1000 
million) and the cultivated area is about 1.9 billion mou . There are 
1.5 billion mou of virgin and barren land which has yet to be 
reclaimed for cultivation and habitation. Actually, the whole coun- 
try has not yet been properly surveyed and when such a survey is 
undertaken, as we are planning to, we shall probably realise that 
we have more land than we can make use of. 

64 Take for instance our forests The land under forest is 1.5 
billion mou but in the past the Chiang Kai Shek clique never deve- 
loped the country’s forest resources but it is estimated that our forest 
products alone will give us enough resources to mechanize our 
agriculture.” 

Mr. Wang Shao, Deputy Secretary-General of the Chinese 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, was then introduced to me. 
Mr. Wang talked to me about Animal Husbandry. He said, “ In 
1949 the animal population of China was very low. During the 
war years most animals were killed and eaten. There was no proper 
scientific breeding and to my knowledge we never had a livestock 
census. By 1958 the number of big animals (cows, horses, buffaloes, 
mules and camels) numbered some 83 million. Sheep and goats 
alone numbered some 98 million, while in 1958 the pig population 
had risen from almost nothing to 190 million. Pork is one of our 
staples and we plan to double the production of tins animal. ” He 
inquired whether we in India ate pork and I answered in the negative. 
44 It is a pity, ” he said. 44 We consider pork a delicacy. But in the 
past, only rich landlords could afford it. Now, however, even in the 
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most remote villages the poor peasant can have pork at least once 
a day (This observation did not agree with what I had seen in 
the villages, and it must be remembered that what I was shown was 
probably better than average.) 

The Director now joined us Discussing the: Big Leap Forward 
in agricultural pioduction m 1958, he gave me the following list of 
chief aims : 

(1) Water conservancy 

(2) Improvement of the soil through successful soil reclama- 
tion and better soil management practices 

(3) Manufacture of indigenous fertilisers and greater applica- 
tion per mou of the same. 

(4) Better variety of seeds 

“ These are all done in other countries,” he added, “ but we 
have now introduced three innovations, viz , close planting, deep 
ploughing and intensive manuring ” I asked whai this close planting 
was and he replied that it simply meant that more seeds per fuirow 
were used and with a greater number of seeds per mou, so many 
more seedlings sprouted and almost all of them grew intc sturdy 
plants. This meant that for the same area, a bigger crop was giown. 
“ We are also experimenting with deep ploughing which means that 
in the place of the traditional depth of a few inches, we aie now 
ploughmg anywhere from two to four feet. ” The Direct cr added 
that though lots of people pooh-poohed this idea and said it was a 
waste of labour, they had already found that deep ploughmg gave 
them tremendous yields. 

“ And last, the agricultural plan for the future embraces the entire 
countryside, ” he concluded. “ Once we modernise and mechanize 
our agriculture we shall have rationalised food production and 
saved land. We cultivate today some 250 million acres of land. 
But according to our plans for the future we shall devote a third 
of these acres to cultivation of food grams and raise cn them more 
food t han we are producing on the entire acreage at present under 
cultivation ; a third to he fallow , and a third for flowering plants, 
fruit trees and grass. We shall make our countryside green and 
beautiful as in England 

Though I was bothered about the means that would be adopted 
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to bring this about, 1 must confess 1 was touched by this grand 
vision of removing poverty and ugliness from China’s countryside. 

“When were you last m England?” I asked. 

“ I have never been outside China But I have seen pictures of 
the English countryside. Have you been to England? ” he wanted 
to know. I told him that 1 had and gave him my impressions of 
Britain’s beautiful countryside. He nodded his head and said, 
“ Yes, yes. That is what China will be like soon.” 

However, agricultural production is going up, though one cannot 
swallow without a gram of salt the astronomical figures of produc- 
tion that the officials reel off. The methods adopted to achieve 
the Big Leap Forward m agricultural production are : (1) all 
cultivable land (except in uneasy Tibet) has been brought under 
the plough ; (2) constant irrigation (I was shown on one faim an 
experiment of irrigation with hot water. My guide told me that hot 
water quickened germination and growth. I don’t know whether 
this is scientific or not) ; (3) deep ploughing — two to five feet deep 
(m another experimental farm they are ploughing by detonating 
a series of small bombs placed under the ground) ; (4) close planting 
(more seeds per furrow) ; and (5) adding enormous amounts of 
manure to the soil — night soil, green leaves, river mud, compost, 
bone ash, and bacteria — layer after layer interspersed with good 
earth. 

China appears to have solved for the moment the problem of 
food supply for her teeming millions, but it is difficult to check the 
figures of her agricultural production. It is r possible that they are 
generalising from successes on small experimental farms. It is 
possible that their book-keeping is faulty or may be China’s ancient 
soil has also joined the Communist Party’s “ Big Leap Forward ” 
campaign. It is anybody’s guess. 
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THE COMMUNES 

The setting up of the Communes is the fourth and present 
stage of China’s agricultural revolution As already pointed out, 
when the Communists came to power m 1949, Mao Tse-tung 
promised the Chinese peasants that he would eliminate the landlords 
and restore the land to the tillers. This promise was carried out 
between 1950 and 1952, and the landlord class was liquidated, 
either killed or permitted to reform themselves by working as land- 
less peasants in remote areas 

The second stage of the revolution was ushered in on December 
16th, 1953 when the Chinese Communist Party passed a resolution 
“ On the Development of Agncultural Producers’ Co-operatives ” 
and set up accordingly such simple co-operatives all over the 
countryside. By the end of 1954, that is within a year, some 400,000 
basic and elementary co-operatives, embracing some 15 million 
households, had been set up. 

Two years later, on June 30th, 1956 the third stage of the agri- 
cultural revolution, involving the collectivization of agriculture, 
was introduced. On that date the Communist Party issued a set of 
“ Model Regulations for Advanced (as opposed to simple and 
elementary) Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives ” by which the 
peasants joining the co-operatives were directed to give up their 
privately owned land and other privately owned major means of 
production, such as farm animals and implements, to the collective 
ownership of the advanced co-operative. But the peasants were 
permitted to keep poultry, small animals and ether domestic goods. 

And in August 1958 came the fourth and perhaps the final stage 
of the revolution — the all-embracing Communes. The Politburo 
of the Chinese Communist Party, at a Conference held at the end of 
August, 1958, adopted a resolution on “ The Establishment of the 
People’s Communes in the Rural Areas ” The major objective of 
the Commune was announced as “the overall and continuous 
Leap Forward in agricultural production in the whole country 
and the growing elevation of the political consciousness of the 
500 million peasants.” According to this resolution, the Communes 
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had developed as 44 the logical result of the inarch of events.” 

According to the Communist officials, the setting up of the 
Communes was the most momentous and exciting advancement 
in Chinese agricultural and overall economic development, for 
here China had gone 64 one step beyond the Soviet Union.” The 
Communes were springing up everywhere, all over the countryside, 
spontaneously, and, if you can believe the officials, the peasants 
were begging and pleading with the cadres to let them organise 
themselves into Communes ! No sheep ever went more happily 
or willingly to the slaughter house than the Chinese peasants who 
begged to be organised into Communes ! They were beginning to 
catch on even m urban areas. Chairman Mao, a high-placed official 
told me in Peking, wanted to organise even Peking, the nation’s 
capital, into one big happy Commune — the first metropolitan 
Commune m the world. 


ii 

What is a Commune ? In essence it is the merging of a number 
of collective farms and villages into a single organisational and 
administrative unit which is responsible for the all-round develop- 
ment of agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry and fishery, as 
well as of industry. The peasant (agriculture), the worker (industry), 
the trader (exchange), the student (culture and education) and the 
militia (military affairs) are brought under one single, unified 
command. 

A Commune, to begin with, should not embrace more than 
2,000 peasant households to enable it 44 to explore the practical 
road of transition to Communism.” At the early stages, the deve- 
lopment of the Communes was not to be rushed and was supposed 
to be a 44 voluntary ” affair. For the time being, such methods as 
nominal payment for work are to continue until the ideal 44 from 
each according to his ability and to each according to his needs ” 
is achieved. The People’s Commune, I was told, is the best form 
of organisation for the attainment of socialism and the gradual 
transition to Communism. 

The idea of the Commune is of course not really new, for shortly 
after the Russian Revolution in the years 1918-1923, it was tried 
in the Soviet Union on a small sc^le, 
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The attempt was an idealistic experiment to abolish all private 
property and to own everything in common The members were 
to work according to their ability and to receive according to their 
needs. But the experiment failed for various reasons, among which 
the Russian peasant’s deep rooted attachment; to his faxm as well 
as the regime’s unwillingness to back this particular experiment 
with force were perhaps the major ones Thus discredited, they 
were abandoned, never to be resurrected again. The Soviet Union 
eventually evolved the Kolkhoz, where both private property and 
collective ownership on the farm co-exist 
The Chinese have not read Russian history m vain and they are 
aware of the incredible difficulties that Russia experienced in 
collectivizing her peasants. Wmston Chui chill records m The Hinge 
of Fate a conversation he had with Stalin in 1944 concerning collecti- 
vization in the Soviet Union. 

“ Tell me,” I asked, “ have the stresses of this war been as bad 
to you personally as carrying through the policy of the collective 
farms? ” 

This subject immediately aroused the Marshall “ Oh no,” 
he said, “ the collective farm policy was a terrible struggle.” 

“ I thought you would have found it bad,” I said, “ because 
you were not dealing with a few score thousands of aristocrats 
or big landowners, but with millions of small men.” 

“ Ten millions,” he said, holding up his hands “ It was fearful. 
Four years it lasted.” 

The Chinese peasant’s love for his private plot of land is no less 
intense than the Russian’s But, as we have seen, the Chinese 
Communist leaders c eased ’ the unsuspecting peasantry into the 
Communes by gradual stages, and with the bloodbath involving 
the landlords in the countryside behind them, it is unlikely that the 
emasculated peasants, now well-drugged with propaganda, will 
rise against the Communes. 

History is repeating itself And China is indeed going one step 
beyond the Soviet Union in herding her peasants into the Communes. 
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III 

What are the aims and functions of the Communes? The overall 
aim of the Communes is a thorough overhaul and reorganization 
of the entire social, economic and cultural fabric of Chinese society. 
It is the ultimate in public ownership. 

The Commune is not concerned merely with carrying on agri- 
culture and industry on communal lines. Its major aim is to revolu- 
tionize the bourgeois and feudal conception of all human relations : 
between parents and children, husband and wife, man qua man. 
The Commune is designed to transform the Chinese way of life 
beyond all recognition, completely tearing it away from its familiar 
moorings of familial loyalty and solidarity. 

Such drastic and fundamental changes are possible only when the 
traditional role of women in Chinese society is completely uprooted 
and reorganised. According to Communist theory, labour is the 
source of all value, and the labour of women, half of China’s working 
population, must be tapped and harnessed for production in the 
new Communist State. To achieve this, domestic life is being 
reorganised and women are being made to forsake their traditional 
roles of home-makers. They can no longer be primarily wives 
and mothers, tending the kitchens and raising families, for each 
wife and mother cooking and taking care of her immediate family 
involves a tremendous waste of labour. If one wife can cook for 
a hundred families, ninety-nine wives can be released for more 
productive labour. Both the answer and the logic behind it are 
simple. Collectivise or rather communise the home and a tremendous 
amount of woman-power is released which can be placed at the 
disposal of the State. Loyalty is transferred from the narrow 
biological or joint family to that larger, all-embracing and demanding 
family — the State. By the end of 1958 some 90 million women 
from about a hundred million peasant households had been relieved 
of their age-old domestic duties in Honan and Hunan, Shantung and 
Shansi, Kiangsi and Liaoning, to work for the State 

Secondly, the Communes are to provide the much needed capital 
for China’s planned large-scale and rapid industrialization. Today 
the level of living of China’s teeming millions in terms of the basic 
requisites of civilized existence is low, lower than that of other 
areas in Asia like Japan, India and Ceylon. Her vast and mounting 
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population is a drag on China’s efforts at overall economic develop- 
ment. The increase in national output, particularly in agriculture, 
effected through heart-breaking Stakhanovite methods, is swallowed 
up by the sizeable net annual additions to the population, leaving 
no perceptible rise m the people’s level of living. That is, every 
increase in production is used up in current consumption, leaving 
no significant margin of savings for effective investment to make 
quick, heavy industrialization possible. In a word, China is running 
very fast to stand still. 

How is this shortage of much needed capital resources to be 
overcome? “Since the establishment of the People’s Communes 
the percentage of income each Commune must allocate to the 
Reserve Fund has been greatly increased, and the portion distri- 
buted among members has been radically cut. In 1956 the Com- 
munist regime stipulated that 70 per cent of the total agricultural 
income should be distributed among the peasants ; in 1957, the 
income received by the peasants as compensation for labour still 
reached 53.2 per cent of the total agricultural income. Since the 
establishment of the People’s Communes, however, local expendi- 
ture represents on the average only 30 per cent of the total income 
and the other 70 per cent goes to savings and investment.” 

The third task of the Communes is to convert the peasants into 
a working class. Peasants all over the world are conservative and 
offer resistance to radical reform, and the Chinese peasants are no 
exception. As Lenin pointed out long ago, “ Peasants constitute 
the last bourgeois class ” and their transformation into a prole- 
tariat is one of the urgent aims of the Chinese revolution. Peasants 
must be educated to give up their bourgeois individuality and their 
love for their land. The Communes, by collectivizing everything 
the peasants ever owned and paying them a wage (to begin with), 
convert them into agricultural workers. And once the peasants, 
the backbone of China’s cultural continuity and tradition, have 
been eliminated as a group, the Communist revolution will really 
be on its way. 

Such drastic changes are possible only when the problem is 
attacked on military lines and here is the fourth aim of the Com- 
munes. The People’s Communes are administrative and functional 
units where “ labour is organized along military lines and things 
are done the way battle duties are carried out, and the people live 
C— 4 
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collectively.” Every member of the Commune becomes a soldier, 
literally and metaphorically. The Commune becomes a labour 
battalion. 

An editoiial in the People’s Daily in Peking dated September 
4th, 1958 pointed out: “In the Communes, everyone should 
become a soldier. Young men eligible by age and all demobilised 
service men should be organised into militia, put under constant 
military traimng and required to shoulder the mission assigned by 
the State.” 

This does not simply mean that all able-bodied adults in the 
Communes get some military training. While military training is 
given to men and women in the Communes, the slogan “ Acting 
as if in Battle ” implies that normal work on farms and in factories 
is to be carried out along military lines. 

If the peasants and workers become m an effective sense indus- 
trial armies, production can be stepped up. Life becomes tense 
and work under “tense” conditions can increase efficiency and 
production. The People’s Daily of October 20, 1958 points out 
what is a new motivation in Communist China. It says, “ Tension 
is the feature of the order of life in our present era. If we do not 
live tensely, how can we free ourselves from the burden of poverty 
and backwardness left to us by history? And how can we build 
socialism and enter the Communist paradise?” I wondered if 
the word tension had been wrongly translated. But when I asked 
a high-placed Communist official in Peking about it, he assured 
me that tension was the correct word. If China is to catch up with 
Britain in fifteen years, peasants and workers cannot afford to relax 
and lead quiet lives. The certain way to increase production is to 
make people work under strain and stress. And the only way to 
keep the workers in a state of both physical and mental strain is 
to make them “ Act as if in Battle.” 

This embattled life to increase production involves shock labour 
tactics. What is shock labour? It is an exaggerated form of Stakha- 
novism, with neither time nor production limits. Whether it is 
production or construction, the battalion works incessantly, night 
and day, perhaps days on end, without rest or relaxation. Its simple 
aim is to obtain maximum results by massive, non-stop attack. 
Reason : To battle poverty. Means : A life of physical and mental 
poverty ! 
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A life* of fatigue and tension all the year round for all the 
peasants and workers m every Commune for a period of fifteen 
years so that China’s production can beat Britain’s. What more 
can a totalitarian state ask of its slave subjects ? 

IV 

Of the four Communes I visited in November and December 1958, 
the one north of Peking and only a few miles from the city was in 
the throes of being set up, the next two in Shansi were being reorga- 
nised and the fourth one, m Chi-li-ying, north of Chengchow m 
Honan, had been completely organised and had been running a 
few months when I arrived. 

In the Commune a few miles north of Peking there was no specta- 
cular progress to report, even by the ardent and voluble Director 
who took me round. 44 One of the most important changes con- 
templated is to transform our housing,” he said. 44 You have seen 
the peasants’ huts, the small, uncomfortable houses scattered ail 
over the villages without plan or purpose. Bui when this Commune 
gets going, all these huts will be pulled down. In fact, we have already 
started demolishing them. And we shall have a few huge buildings 
of flats. In fact, eventually one skyscraper in this village will house 
all the villagers from this and all the neighbouring villages when 
they are brought under this Commune. In a few years our country- 
side will be dotted with self-contained skyscrapers with their own 
kitchens, dining halls, tailoring establishments, schools, gymna- 
siums, etc.” He paused and let this vision of the skyscraper-studded 
Communes of the Chinese countryside-to-be sink into me. 

64 They tell me you have visited America often. Do they have 
skyscrapers in their villages? ” he asked. 44 No,” I replied. 44 1 have 
no doubt we shall surpass them in this matter,” he asserted with 
complete confidence. 

I was interested to learn that this Commune-in-the-making is 
planning to have, like other Communes, its own militia. The 
reasons behind this plan to militarise the Communes were not 
made clear to me, though I raised the question with the Directors 
of the different Communes I visited as well as with my otherwise 
well-informed interpreter. As I went round the farms I saw a 
few rifles standing in a knot here and there on the fields. I saw 
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groups of farmers drilling on lines of military foimatioir with old 
fashioned rifles. I enquired how far the peasants had advanced m 
learning to fight with live ammunition. The Director didn’t answet 
my question, but pointed out that the great Commune movement 
was in its first stage and I had come just when the whole country 
was becoming Commune-conscious and the fever was catching 
on. 

“ Please come again after a year, in 1960, and we shall show you 
the finished product ! ” 


v 

The Chi-li-ying People’s Commune is located about 80 miles north 
of Chengchow in Honan Province. From Chengchow we reached 
Hsin-hsiang by train and from there we drove in a jeep along a 
dusty road beside a canal to the village where the headquarters of 
the Chi-li-ying Commune is located. As we approached Chi-li-ying 
I noticed that the mud road had been swept clean and watered so 
that no dust rose. The Director met us at the entrance to the village 
and welcomed me in a neat little speech. I now forget how many 
visitors I was told there had been before me, but the road was 
worn smooth by the many foreign delegations as well as groups 
of visitors from other parts of China who had come to see and 
learn from Chi-li-ying. 

Of the four Communes I had visited, Chi-li-ying was the best 
organised from the official point of view. It was a model .Commune, 
a kind of show piece and appeared to control every conceivable 
aspect of human life from morning to night, from birth to death. 

I spent a day in this Commune and the Director, a former land- 
less farmhand, drove me around and showed me everything. This 
Commune was to set the pattern for the whole country and was 
organised in the upsurge of the “ Big Leap Forward ” in agriculture. 

The Director told me that Chairman Mao happened to visit this 
area in 1958 to see the agricultural co-operatives. All the peasants 
met him and entreated him to let them have real Communism. 
They complained that the agricultural co-operatives did not go far 
enough and the cadres (officials) were lukewarm. Mao agreed with 
the peasants on the need for real communal ownership and pointed 
put that the peasants were more progressive than their cadres, 
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He suggested the setting up of a Commune. And lo and behold, the 
next day — July 20th, 1958 — the Chi-h-ying People’s Commune 
came into being ! It was one of the earliest Communes to be set up 
in Honan Province. 

Apart from the enthusiasm of the peasants, : why was this Com- 
mune really set up? The Director explained that with the advent 
of the Big Leap Forward m agriculture, new and difficult problems 
m agricultural organisation had cropped up which could not be 
dealt with even by the advanced agricultural collectives. They had 
already become old fashioned. 

The second reason for the Commune, according to the Director, 
was the need for industries in rural areas. It was discovered that, 
without industry, increased agricultural output was impossible. 
The area produced a lot of cotton and in the past it had to be trans- 
ported to a distant city where the ginning plant was located ; the 
seeds had to be sent elsewhere to extract oil ; even the cakes for 
fertiliser had to be produced m the city. If the raw materials could 
be converted mto manufactured goods as far as possible in the rural 
areas where they are grown, the difficult question of transportation, 
the bottleneck of present-day Chma, could be eliminated. Not 
cottage industries, but regular, large-scale industries for the rural 
areas were envisaged. But industries demand capital, skilled labour 
and technical knowledge which the agricultural co-operatives and 
collectives could not provide. The only way out, under the circum- 
stances, was the Commune. 

The third reason behind the Commune, the Director pointed out 
was the difficulty encountered in paying for work m the co-operatives. 
46 We used a system based on points. Workers who scored the 
highest number of points in production were paid the highest wages. 
But we discovered that the point system did not work smoothly, 
nor was it just. Some workers laboured beyond regular hours and 
others worked during nights. Sometimes they worked singly and 
sometimes on teams. And it was difficult to calculate the exact 
remuneration due to the workers. The Commune solves all these 
problems because there is no question of cash payment to its 
workers. ” 

The Chi-li-ying Commune comprises 68 villages composed of 
12,133 households with a total population of 57,551 people. The 
land, the houses, the farm implements, the cattle, the cottage mdus- 
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tries and the kitchen utensils are all owned by the Commune. It 
also owns and runs a few native iron smelteis (steel production, 
at least as far as smelting all scrap iron is concerned, has become a 
cottage industry), repairing mills, wheat flour mills, tailor’s estab- 
lishments, brick and tile kilns, fertiliser plants, etc. It manages 228 
public canteens where all adults eat their daily three meals m hostel- 
type mess halls. 

There are 135 creches where babies — from a week to four years 
old — are taken care of. There are 130 kindergartens where 
children four to six years old are housed and taught. There are two 
co-educational middle schools — equivalent to our high schools — 
where 1,450 students between seven and sixteen years of age are 
receiving some instruction on the basis of the new syllabus drawn 
up by the Commune and approved by Peking. Besides these, there 
are 36 Red and Expert Schools (Communist professional technical 
or trade schools) where bright and Communist-biased youngsters 
of both sexes are taught various trades. Attached to all these schools 
are hostels in which the children live. 

The Commune also runs two large rural hospitals with 14 out- 
patient departments which administer traditional Chinese medicine 
(like herbal remedies and acupuncture). 

The adult population is distributed over 146 production teams 
to work on nee, vegetable and cotton fields, small industries, 
creches, kindergartens, canteens, schools, hospitals, tailoring 
houses, repair shops, etc. The families are broken up with the 
children separated from the parents and sometimes even husbands 
and wives separated from one another. To suit the all-demanding 
objective of increased production, husbands and wives may have 
to work on different and scattered pi eduction teams. 

All the homes in the villages constituting Chi-li-ying are owned 
by the Commune and there is not an empty room, for all couples 
and single men and women are distributed over the total available 
rooms. The little children are of course in creches and kinder- 
gartens, the older ones in the middle schools, and the old people in 
the 46 Happy Homes for the Aged.” Thus, thanks to the People’s 
Commune and collective ownership of all available space, the rural 
housing problem has been solved. 

I visited three creches and kindergartens, all on the same street 
and housed in the better type of rural homes. We were expected, and 
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the moment we arrived we were greeted by charming, chubby 
children m their padded clothes shouting “ Ni hau, Bo-bo ! " 
(How do you do, Uncle !) and clapping their hands. They looked 
happy, carefree and contented. The woman teacher moved to a 
small piano in the corner and began to play. The children auto- 
matically formed a ring and began to sing the now-familiar songs, 
46 Socialism is Good ! ", 44 Communes are Good ! ", and 44 Chair- 
man Mao is our Saviour ! " 

44 Do they go home to their parents ? " I enquired of the teacher. 

44 Not noimally." 

44 Don’t the children miss their parents ? " 

44 1 don’t think so, because we provide for all their needs. They 
have necessities and even comforts here, comforts they would never 
have had m their own homes, in the past I mean," replied the 
teacher. We were then led to a room where an odd assortment of 
Commune-made toys was neatly piled m the corner. The teacher 
explained the daily schedule that the children followed and, pointing 
out the toys to me, said with satisfaction that the children not only 
had food and clothing and medical care, but toys and games as 
well. 

As I took leave of them, I wondered whether the children missed 
their parents or not. I couldn’t tell. May be the teachers gave them 
the affection, love and security they needed. I hoped so. 

I visited two of the 24 44 Happy Homes for the Aged." They were 
housed in the former landlords’ homes. The old folks were roughly 
in the over-60 age group* They clapped on our arrival and the elder 
of the Home took me to the table m the living room — obviously 
the dining place — and offered me a handful of shelled peanuts. 
He told me that in the past, that is before Liberation, their lot had 
been a sad one. They were dependent on the unpredictable charity 
and hospitality of their sons or relatives. Before Chairman Mao 
set up the Happy Homes they had either to labour in their advanced 
age to earn their meagre subsistence or they were made to feel like 
drones and parasites. 

Was this true? It sounded rather off-key to me, for no country 
in the world had a greater reputation for honouring and caring 
for its aged than China. As the old man’s words were being trans- 
lated for me, I had the feeling even more strongly than usual that 
what was being said was inspired. * 
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An old lady who still hobbled on her bound feet, the first one of 
her type I was to meet in the countryside, led me gently to her 
room and proudly displayed her new woollen blanket on her kcmg, 
the first one she had had in many years. For the first time in her life 
she was really being cared for, she said. She had a roof over 
her head, sufficient food and a warm bed. All thanks to Chairman 
Mao. 

The old folks did not go to the other canteens where the adult 
workers ate their meals, but ate in their own Homes. I was told 
they hated to be idle and that since they were anxious to work 
they had been given such light tasks to do as spinning and weaving 
and feeding the chickens. 

What is a working day like in this Commune? Men and women 
wake up m the morning to the blare of the loudspeakers m the streets. 
After half an hour of exercise in the open air — there is tiemendous 
emphasis on physical fitness — they go off to the canteens for a 
communal breakfast. Then they break up to form different produc- 
tion teams based on individual ability and aptitude for work. 
Husbands and wives, parents and grown-up children are not neces- 
sarily on the same team. The teams go off to their allotted tasks in 
the fields or factories. They reassemble at noon at the various 
canteens for a simple lunch of rice, cabbage and sweet potato and 
occasionally a little pork. After lunch they march off to their 
appointed tasks again. Lunch is taken out to those who work in 
distant fields so that they can eat on the spot and not waste time 
getting to and from the canteen. 

The food in the Commune canteen was of the poorest kind. 
Communal cooking cannot have the taste of home cooking. And 
a peasant youth was permitted to complain, in Peking’s China 
South Daily dated November 4, 1958, as follows : 

At the sound of the cease-work bell, 

We enter the mess hall to eat. 

Taking one mouthful of rice. 

We find sand between our teeth ; 

Helping ourselves to the vegetable, 

We find grass stalks in it. 

We lay down the chopsticks, 

And go to work again. 
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111 the? evenings all have regular classes where they listen to the 
radio which pours out the latest editorial from Peking’s People's 
Daily, the latest production figures m agriculture and industry, 
how many tons of steel the street corner furnaces turned out yester- 
day, the latest measures adopted by the People’s Government to 
liquidate “ American Imperialism ” and the “ Cluang Clique ” 
in Taiwan, how China has surpassed Great Britain m the production 
of various industrial goods and, last but not least, the Peking 
opera, which is now not only entertaining but strangely didactic. 
Then there is perhaps a patriotic movie or a revolutionary play or 
a plain acrobatic show. 

And last is the party meeting wluch every worker attends, the 
crowning end of a full day Here the matchless art of self-cnticism 
is practised, and the meeting is like some strange mixture of Ku 
Klux Klan bigots, M.R.A. confessors and Staklranovite champions. 
People rise and confess their drawbacks and failings from trifles 
to matters of life and death , they criticise their colleagues and 
upbraid their comrades ; and everyone swears allegiance to Big 
Brother Mao and vows to liquidate the American imperialists, 
counter-revoluticnaries and other enemies of the people ; they 
piomise to increase production if only to regain Taiwan Thereafter 
everyone retires for the compulsory eight hours of sleep. 

I was told that nursing mothers and mothers of ailing children 
can visit the creches or kindergartens though the latter is not always 
considered necessary for the children are under the care of trained 
nurses in addition to j;heir competent teachers. Parents must give 
up their bourgeois emotional attachments, stop worrying about 
their children and concentrate on work. 

Tliis Commune which I have briefly described is populaily called 
“ The Commune of Sixteen Guarantees ”. Everyone (according to 
age and sex) is given sixteen guarantees. They are : (1) Food ; (2) 
Clothing : Each member of the Commune is given 18 yuan for 
clothing and the amount is adjusted for children. Members can 
receive cash or clothing, whichever they prefer The colour of the 
cloth and the kind of dress conform to the national uniform. But 
clothing is still a problem because of the cold climate and the need 
for padding it since heating is poor or absent ; (3) Housing : The 
Commune owns all the houses in the area and keeps them in good 
repair. The Commune also has a guest house for visiting relatives 
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and friends of the members of the Commune ; (4) Tianspoitation : 
Free transportation from residence to place of work is provided. If 
a member goes out of the Commune on official business his travel 
fare is paid by the Commune. He is also granted a per diem allow- 
ance of one yuan ;:(5) Maternity benefits . Expectant mothers are 
given 45 days leave for confinements and one catty of red sugar 
which is a must for expectant mothers in rural China. Should the 
mother or infant need extra or special care due to any complications, 
they may be sent to the big, modern hospital in the nearest city at 
the expense of the Commune ; ( 6 ) Sickness leave and free medical 
aid for everyone ; (7) Free old age care : Old and disabled people 
do not have to work ; but those who want to are given some light 
work to do ; (8) Free funeral and burial ; Funeral services are 
held only for distinguished members of the Commune. Plain burial 
for ordinary citizens. The Director of the Commune told me that 
they would like to replace burial with cremation but the people 
were prejudiced in favour of traditional burial, so they are now 
adopting what the Director called “deep burial”. The body is 
buried at least ten feet deep so that they can use the land — which 
might otherwise be a graveyard — for orchards ; (9) Free education; 
(10) Free upbringing of children; (11) Free recreation; (12) A small 
marriage grant on the eve of one’s wedding. When a young couple 
marry, the bride and groom are given 5 yuan each, that is if both 
are members of the Commune. If a Commune member mar ries an 
outsider only the Commune member receives 5 yuan. The Commune 
gives a free reception and dinner in honour of the couple ; (13) 
Twelve free haircuts per year; (14) Twenty free bath tickets per year 
(hot water baths) ; (15) Free tailoring ; making of the blue boiler 
suit as well as repairing it and other odds and ends of tailoring ; 
(16) Free lighting ; if a household is provided with electricity it is 
free. Where there is no electricity each couple is given one yuan 
per year for oil for their lamps. 

After reciting these benefits — a kind of cradle-to-grave insurance 
scheme in return for unquestioning, life-long, hard labour— -the 
Director asked me, “ What more can one want? ” 

“ Nothing ! ” I confessed, overwhelmed. “ But can one obtain 
a packet of cigarettes, for instance?” I am afraid I temporarily 
bogged down under so much material well-being and at that moment 
I could think of nothing more profound to ask ! 
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“ We have not overlooked that,” the Director responded happily. 
“ Though we have abolished the need for money in this Commune, 
we have provided certain incentives to enable a person to earn one 
to five yuans per month.” (One yuan has the same purchasing 
power as a rupee and can be bought in the free market outside 
China at three yuans per rupee. But the official exchange is arti- 
ficially fixed at one yuan per two rupees 1 ) That is, if any worker 
shows tremendous ability or ingenuity or perfects a new technique, 
he may be rewarded with from one to five yuans per month. “ This 
is a kind of bonus,” added the Director, “ though no one has yet 
earned this amount.” 


vi 

This is the Commune, where human beings are reduced to the 
level of the inmates of a zoo. But there is a difference. The animals 
in the zoo do not have to work, much less work hard, and what is 
more they do not have to listen to the blaring and tiring quasi- 
compulsory radio The lack of quiet and peace in the countryside, 
the complete lack of privacy or solitude in which one can retire and 
reflect, are, to me, more terrifying than all the conceivable hells put 
together. 

Mao had hoped that the whole nation would become one vast, 
happy Commune within a few years, but there seemed to be seme 
bourgeois doubts and reluctance among the leaders themselves. 
Time alone can tell whajt the future has in store for China and the 
millions cribbed, cabined and confined m her Communes. 

When I returned to Peking, some Communist pandits pointed out 
to me that these Communes will develop into the basic social units 
of the Communist society-in-the-making “Of course, the emer- 
gence of Communism will take a nurobei of years. When the 
Communes increase the total social product, raise the Communist 
consciousness and people’s morality to a higher degree, the differ- 
ences between town and country, mental and manual labour, 
and one man and another, will gradually vanish. And last, the 
state’s only function will be to protect the country from external 
aggression, and as it will have no role to play internally it will 
wither way.” 

“ How much of the state in the Soviet Union has withered away 
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in the last forty years ? ” I enquired but I received no reply. 

The truth is that Marxian theory is all wrong. The State m the 
Soviet Union, the Mother of Communism, not only shows no signs 
of withering away, but has on the contrary become the most tightly 
organised totalitarianism, justifying Lcnm’s dictum that “ Force 
and hatred are the twin functions of Soviet power.” But here in 
Peking, a few Chinese Communists seriously assured me that the 
Communes are a prerequisite to the withering away of the over- 
centralised, monolithic Chinese State. It is difficult to decide whether 
these Communists are self-hypnotised idealists, or deliberate liars. 

Less than a dozen years ago, George Oiwell in his novel 1984 , 
conjured up an incredible, but what now looks like a pi cphetic 
vision of the ultimate totalitarian state He wrote : 46 In our world 
there will be no emotions except fear, rage, triumph and self-abase- 
ment. Everything else we shall destroy — everything. Already . . . 
no one dares trust a wife or a child or a friend any longer. But m 
the future there will be no wives and no friends. Children will be 
taken from their mothers at birth as one takes eggs from a hen . . . 
There will be no loyalty except loyalty to the party. There will be 
no love, except the love of Big Brother ” 

Can anyone describe the Chinese Communes better? 
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CHINA’S INDUSTRIALIZATION 

“Industrialization is the key to our economic advance- 
ment and the weapon with which we shall defeat the American 
imperialists, ” said the Director of China’s Export Commodities 
Exhibition in Canton with some animation, after presenting me 
with numerous finely printed brochures and leaflets describing all 
the industrial and other goods that People’s China today manufactur- 
es and exports. 

“In the past we were industrially one of the most backward 
nations in the world, thanks to the greed of the imperialist nations 
and the lack of interest of the Chiang Clique. Now you have seen 
for yourself our exhibits These are not merely for show. Within 
less than ten years of the Liberation, thanks to Chairman Mao, 
we have been able to produce goods which were beyond the dream 
of all past Chinese governments.” 

It appeared to be true. I had spent the entire forenoon after 
an early breakfast going around the wide variety of agricultural, 
industrial and other exhibits at China’s Export Commodities Fair 
at Canton, not far from the Ai-chun Hotel on the banks of the Pearl 
River, where I was staying A modern six-storey building had 
been put up for the special purpose of housing the exhibition, 
which had been on for a few wee ks. Hundreds of buyers, businessmen 
and traders from Communist and non-Communist countries had 
been visiting the Fair to sample and test the goods that China was 
producing and order them if possible. Several businessmen from 
countries which had not recognised People’s China had been given 
special visas just to travel to Canton to visit this exhibition. The 
commodities exhibited could be ordered through Chinese Govern- 
ment agencies or certain joint enterprises (a combination of private 
and state ownership). 

I was particularly interested in the exhibition of machinery and 
modern industrial goods. These ranged from bicycles and wheel- 
barrows to cars, trucks and buses, textile machinery, radio and 
television sets, gramophones and Hi Fi’s ! There were electric 
Stoves, frigidaires, various kinds of laboratory apparatus and preci- 
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sion instruments and, last but not least, locomotives ! This was 
indeed an impressive array of manufactures for a country that had 
been notoriously backward and underdeveloped until a decade ago. 

Was it possible that China had manufactured all this in less than 
ten years — that she had changed from a feudal, agrarian economy, 
and one that was a shambles on the eve of the Communist usur- 
pation of political power, to an industrialized economy able to 
produce these goods ? 1 raised this question with a knowledgeable 
British businessman, an old China hand who had for many years 
been a prominent resident of Shanghai, who had come to the 
exhibition from Hong Kong to look it over and find out if he could 
order some machinery. He said that, though all the exhibits bore 
labels “ Made in People’s China ”, he thought only a few, such as 
bicycles and wheelbarrows, were really the products of China’s 
factories. And a few others were certainly made in China with Soviet 
engineering skill, but only in experimental quantities. They were 
certainly not m use m China and if any foreign buyer should order 
even a thousand of any of the exhibited items, China would probably 
take at least five years to deliver them. 

“What about the prices?” I asked. 

“They are attractive enough,” he conceded, “in fact lower 
than Japanese prices. But no foreign firm has tried their machinery 
and we don’t know how good it really is.” 

Later in the evening, at the hotel, I learnt over tea with a Pakis- 
tani industrialist who occupied the room next to mine that some 
exhibits of modern textile machinery (which appeared to be an 
improvement over its British counterpart) were actually imported 
from the Soviet Union. But the Chinese had removed the labels 
indicating the origin of manufacture and replaced them with “ Made 
in People’s China ” ! This, of course, shocked me, for I had come 
away from the exhibition considerably impressed. But I had no 
way of verifying the Pakistani gentleman’s statement. However 
a Sikh businessman of our party from Hong Kong, who had been 
born and bred in Shanghai and spoke both the Mandarin and Shan- 
ghai dialects fluently, agreed with the Pakistani industrialist. 

“ I don’t know about this particular textile machinery, ” he said, 
“ but I am inclined to agree with you. I visited this exhibition last 
year and ordered some drugs, but I never received them. Later on, 
through certain private channels, I discovered that the drugs 
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exhibited were of East Geiman origin but packed in Chinese con- 
tainers ! This exhibition is put on not so much to do business as 
to impress foreign visitors.” 

Whatever might be the truth m the allegations of these seasoned 
businessmen that China has been indulging m these less than honest 
tactics for propaganda purposes, no one can - seriously deny her 
tireless efforts to industrialize her economy. She has made an 
industrial start, she is trying in every way possible to forge ahead, 
and it is hkely that she will catch up with India and Japan m 
another decade. There is in China a new spirit, an ardent desire 
and a grim determination to become an industrial power. Nowhere 
is this to be seen more clearly than m Wuhan. 

ii 

Wuhan, a city of some two million mhabitants in the heart of China 
on the middle reaches of the Yangtze, has become symbolic of 
new China’s determination to industrialize the nation, revolutionise 
her transport and mtegrate her plans for a centralised and regi- 
mented economy. 

In the past Wuhan represented the general confusion and medie- 
valism so characteristic of China. The three cities of Hankow, 
Hanyang and Wuchang were separated for centuries by two rivers, 
the Yangtze and the Han, and there were no bridges to hnk them 
together. One could not travel straight through from the south 
to the north, from Canton to Peking, by train or automobile, for 
Hankow, Hanyang and Wuchang came m the way, and through 
the ages the only communication between them was a primitive 
ferry boat. But now the Communists, with the technical assistance 
of Soviet engineers, have built a great bridge across the Yangtze 
River connecting the three towns and linking the north with the 
south. 

As soon as I arrived in Wuhan I was taken to see this bridge. 
I was driven across it and at the ether end we stopped and took a 
lift down to a hall where the superintendent of the bridge was 
ready with a speech, tea and fruits. 

He rapidly recited how the Yangtze is the largest river system 
in China and how, in Wuhan, the confluence of the Yangtze 
end its tributary the Han have divided Wuhan into three parts, and 
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how the flow of communications, trade and commerce w#>s inter- 
rupted and hindered. The Canton-Pelong Railway had to halt 
here and one had to take a ferry that could not be used when the 
river was in floods, which it was more often than not. 

For centuries Chinese emperors had dreamed about a bridge 
over the Yangtze but nothing had ever come of it. The Kuomm- 
tang twice appropriated huge sums of money to build such a bridge 
but while the money disappeared from the coffers of the state, 
no bridge materialised. The Kuomintang ministers built villas 
with the money instead. 

There was another difficulty. It was not easy to build a bridge 
across the turbulent Yangtze. Chiang Kai-Shek’s American engi- 
neers had not been bright enough to devise a way of doing it. 

I interrupted the superintendent to point out that American 
engineers had built great bridges in the United States of America 
and other countries and I didn’t see why they couldn’t have built 
this bridge if the Chinese Government at that time had been keen 
enough. 

“You can blame the Kuomintang if you want to but you 
surely cannot believe that American engineering skill which is 
responsible for so many marvels in the world couldn’t build a bridge 
like this. ” However my remarks provoked no answer. 

(The Yangtze bridge is of steel, is some 1156 meters in length and 
looks something like the Howrah bridge at Calcutta or the bridge 
over the Godavari at Rajahmundry. No one in India gets especially 
excited over these bridges — the product of British-Indian engineer- 
ing skill.) 

The superintendent went on with his speech. The Soviet engineers 
took two years to plan this bridge. It was constructed entirely on a 
new principle called the Colonnade Foundation Method, which is 
purely a Soviet innovation. This was suggested by a Soviet specialist 
and the advantages of it lie in the fact that it is relatively free from 
the controlling factor of flood water level, and free from the effects 
of seasonal fluctuations, enabling work to be carried on throughout 
the year. Compared with the time required if the pneumatic Casson 
method were used, the construction period was shortened by almost 
two years. As all the work was carried out above water, the health 
of the workers was safeguarded. 

He went on to tell me that this great steel bridge is a two-storied 
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structure designed for the conveyance of both railway and highway 
traffic. The railway deck with a double track is underneath and the 
highway deck, above, is 18 meters wide and accommodates six 
lanes of traffic. There are sidewalks on each side of both railway 
and highway decks. At both ends of the bridge ; is an eight-storied 
abutment fitted with lifts. The basement of the bridge is a spacious 
hall where visitors to the bridge can be entertained by the autho- 
rities. 

The steel for the bridge came from the Anshan Steel Works, 
all the way from north-east China. Part of the steel frame came 
from the Soviet Union. The whole project, concluded the superin- 
tendent, had been completed, like every other undertaking m 
People’s China, ahead of schedule. In this case the bridge was thrown 
open to traffic two years ahead of schedule. 

“ I could tell you much more about this great bridge built by 
the people for the people but I learn you are pressed for time, ” 
concluded the superintendent. 

As I rose to leave, the superintendent told me that through 
the centuries, spanning the Yangtze River had been but a dream, 
and the people, out of their long years of suffering from neglect 
and misrule, had made up a ditty about the Yangtze bridge : 

The waters of the Huang Ho — 

They never can be tamed 
A bridge across the Yangtze — 

It never will be laid. 

But now, thanks to Father Mao, the children of China do not 
have to sing this ditty any more. The impossible has been accom- 
plished. 


in 

There are three sights of Communist achievement in Wuhan which 
it is almost compulsory for every foreign visitor to see. One is the 
great steel bridge over the Yangtze, the second is the Wuhan 
Heavy Machine Tool Plant and the third and perhaps the most 
impressive is the Wuhan Iron and Steel Corporation. After seeing 
the bridge, we drove to the Heavy Machine Tool Plant, a huge 
C 5 
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factory rather neatly laid out. The vice-director, an* engineer 
(the Director, who was a party man, was away) received ns at the 
entrance and took ns to the Reception Room, which looked exactly 
like all the other reception rooms I had seen across the length and 
breadth of China. ; (I wondered whether there was any party dogma 
about the size of reception rooms, the settees and tables that furnish 
them, and the portraits that hang on their walls.) 

After the inevitable welcome speech and the equally inevitable 
cup of tea, the deputy director asked me whether I would not 
prefer to hear him speak before going round the factory. I said 
that I would. 

He told me that the Wuhan Heavy Machine Tool Plant produces 
a large variety of machine tools. The construction of the plant 
started in April 1956 and was completed in July 1958, which was, 
as usual, one year and a half ahead of schedule. (I often thought 
to myself during my travels in China that since everything in the 
country is finished at least a year or two ahead of schedule, there 
must be something wrong with their schedules! They obviously 
underestimate the power of Communism! Or may be the planners 
in charge of schedules are bourgeois ! ) 

The plant covers, the director continued, an area of some 500,000 
square meters and houses nine workshops, including the forging 
shop, the first machine assembling shop, the second machine 
assembling shop, the material preparing shop, the foundry shop 
and the tool-repairing shop. 

There were some 2,000 machines m all, half of which were 
imported from the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. 
There were a planer 4 meters in width and 360 tons in weight and 
a vertical lathe with a bench 5 meters lJng and various other heavy 
machines. There were some 5,000 workers in the plant and the 
average wage was about 56 yuans a month. 

The plant produced vertical lathes, planers, milling machines, 
horizontal boring machines, gear hobbing machines and 70 other 
types of machinery. The plant is capable of producing a 2,000-ton 
lathe, if the domestic market needed such a lathe. 

With his introduction over, the vice-director took me round 
the factory. I was surprised to find many women workers, most of 
whom looked young, though one cannot be sure of their ages. On 
enquiry I learnt that the women workers in this plant did as well 
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if not better than their male counterparts. 

“ There is complete equality between the sexes today in China, 
as you must have noticed, ” the vice-director told me. “ Women 
are permitted to work in the factories and mines on the same terms 
as men. ” This freedom, enabling young women; to work in dark 
pits and heavy plants, did not appear to me to be an especially 
commendable form of feminine emancipation. 

As I did not notice a single Russian expert anywhere m the huge 
factory, I asked the vice-director whether there were any Soviet 
technicians around. 

“ Only a few are left here now, and they are in the offices, ” he 
said. “ Once they have trained a few Chinese, their role is over. 
The Soviet-trained Chinese have now trained all the workers in 
the factory. This way we have solved the language problem.” 

The fact that Russians are not to be seen m factories and offices 
is true not only of Wuhan, but of China as a whole. For though 
I did meet Russians in hotels and theatres, and at art shows and 
exhibitions, and on trains and planes, I never ran across a single 
one working m a factory or instructing Chinese workers, much less 
ordering Chinese about. The Russian technicians were all apparently 
well behind the scenes, their presence as inconspicuous as their aid 
was impressive. 

The last but not the least important sight of Wuhan is the large 
and sprawling plant of the Wuhan Iron and Steel Corporation. 
This Corporation runs the rising new steel city of Wukang — a 
suburb of Wuhan — on, the banks of the Yangtze. I spent a day 
driving around several square miles, visiting the blast furnace which 
had just gone into production, the ore dressing plant, the open 
hearth furnace plant, the rolling mills, the refractory materials 
plant, the huge kitchen and canteen, the workers’ homes and 
grounds, and the halls and houses used for the various social services 
of the workers. 

The Director, who accompanied me in a jeep, told me how from 
almost no thin g they have created this stately steel city, thanks 
to C hairman Mao, the imperishable Chinese Communist Party 
and of course, the unselfish aid, technical and otherwise, of the 
Soviet Union. 

The plant has been designed according to the latest technical 
achievements of the Soviet ferrous ■ metallurgical industry. The 
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Russian experts had helped in prospecting for resources, in the 
selection of a plant site, assembling of materials, drawing up of 
plans, and assembling and training the manpower. The entire 
p lan of the steel town at Wukang was designed by the Leningrad 
Metallurgical Designing Institute. 

This plant is the second largest integrated iron and steel enter- 
prise in China, the first being the Anshan Iron and Steel Corporation 
started by the Japanese. 

At the end of my tour of Wukang I realised how much Russia 
had contributed to the beginnings of Chinese industrialization. 
If the Anshan Iron and Steel plant was the product of Japanese 
technical knowledge, the Wukang steel city was clearly the product 
of Russian knowledge and a witness to Russia’s impressive and 
increasing technical aid to China. 

I visited the Number One Blast Furnace and watched the hot, 
lustrous stream of molten iron flowing out. The furnace had just 
gone into production a few days earlier and there was still great 
jubilation in the plant over its successful beginning. The Director 
reached for a tiny red flag which had on it Mao’s picture super- 
imposed on a steel furnace and pinned it on the lapel of my coat. 

As we stood watching the molten metal flow by, the Director 
could not contain himself. He turned to me with a big smile and 
said, “This will be our answer to the American imperialists in 
Taiwan ! ” It was obvious that the Director took a very personal 
pride in this new steel city. It was but natural that he should do so, 
for his fate must have depended on his ..administrative ability to 
organise the entire project. 

Wukang’s ore and raw material base consists of eight ferrous 
and non-metallic mines. The Tayet mines, some miles away, are 
the first iron ore base. The quality of the ore is of a fairly high 
order, the average iron content being about 50 per cent. Modem 
methods of mining are now adopted and an electric railroad connects 
the mines with the Wukang plant. A large, modern ore dressing 
plant is located right near the Tayet mines. But the five million 
tons of coal consumed annually at Wukang for smelting and power 
have to come from six provinces — from the far north, east and 
central China. Despite the lack of some of the advantages of locali- 
zation as far as coal is concerned, Wukang seems to be on its way 
to eventually becoming China’s Pittsburgh. Wukang’s present 
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production is about a million and half tons of iron per annum but 
they hope to increase it to 3 million tons by 1961. 

Before I left we returned to the small and unpretentious office 
of the Director. 

44 We started from scratch three years ago and already the molten 
iron is flowing out ”, he told me proudly. 

When I asked him what the secret of Wukang’s success was, 
he said there were several reasons. 44 First, this plant is set up and 
run by the party and not so much by the Government. ” 

44 But doesn’t that amount to the same thing? ” I asked. 

46 Not quite, ” he pointed out, 44 While the Ministry of Metallur- 
gical Industry in Peking is in overall control of this plant, it is 
really the product of the great efforts of the Hupei Provincial and 
Wuhan City Committee of the Communist Party. 

44 Secondly ”, he went on, 44 the secret behind the rapid and success- 
ful completion of this plant is that there we used a whole division 
of the Liberation Army for purposes of industrial construction. 
The question of utilising an army division for purposes of building 
a steel plant or ploughing the land or laying bridges is usually a 
controversial one. Here in Wuhan we have shown how the Libe- 
ration Army could change its profession of fighting and become 
an army of industrial workers. I think the soldiers themselves 
realise that without iron and steel there can’t be much of an army 
or equipment to fight with. 

44 And thirdly, here we have more or less tried to abolish the 
division between worker and cadre. It is true there are numerous 
specialised tasks and different degrees of technical skill. But here 
in the steel plant, whenevei necessary, cadres have joined in physical 
labour and workers have participated in administration. The soli- 
darity between the masses and leaders is complete and the distinc- 
tion between intellectual and manual labour has been virtually 
abolished.” 

44 How many regular workers are there in the plant? ” 

44 About 6,000.” 

44 Their wages?” 

44 The regular workers receive between 50 and 100 yuans a month, 
depending on their skill. The staff is paid between 100 and 200 
yuans a month. My own salary is 200 yuans,” he volunteered. 

I noticed the small gap between the salary of the Director of the 
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whole works and the average worker. The ratio of emoluments 
between the average worker and the Director of the plant in Wuhan 
was 1 : 2, but in India the ratio is in the neighbourhood of 1 : 20. 
Perhaps this lack of a big gap between the salaries of workers and 
heads accounted for the greater loyalty of the workers. Anyway, 
this probably was one of the factors. 

As we were leaving I asked the Director where he had received 
his steel engineering training. 

46 1 never went to any school, much less to an engineering college,” 
he answered. 46 All my life I have been a soldier in the Red Eighth 
Route Army. But I picked up some facts about steel when I was 
posted here ! ” 

This was the man behind Wukang — the steel city that epitomises 
China’s struggle to industrialize her economy overnight. 

IV 

As I drove back to the hotel I wondered about China’s prospects 
for rapid and largescale industrialization. There is no doubt that 
an underdeveloped country like India or China needs to embark 
on largescale industrialization, for it is one of the major means of 
raising the levels of living of the people. This is generally recognised 
and every underdeveloped country has in recent years embarked 
upon such a policy which has helped to siphon off the surplus 
population from overcrowded land and agriculture m the rural 
areas to factories in urban areas. 

What are the pre-requisites for largescale industrialization? 
Raw materials, capital resources, technological know-how and 
managerial enterprise, a skilled labour force and a market for the 
products of these new industries. Does China possess all or at least 
some of these factors in sufficient measure to warrant any hopes 
for heavy and largescale industries in the near future, that is, in the 
next two or three decades ? 

Some students of China have contended in the past that China 
has few mineral resources and particularly that she lacked leading 
metals such as iron, zinc, lead and copper. But this pessimism might 
have been based on the fact that China — the present area of the 
People’s Republic — had never undergone a systematic geological 
survey. Such surveys are now being undertaken and during my 
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travels iir Manchuria I met at least three teams of Russians, 
East Germans and Chinese who had been conducting geological 
explorations. It is possible that China may discover mineral lesour- 
ces she never dreamt of in the past. 

The trinity of raw materials required for a thriving heavy industry 
is coal, iron and oil China is supposed to possess some of the best 
coal of coking quality in the world. There are deposits in almost 
every province. Her iron ore resources are said to be four billion 
tons, near Anshan, Wuhan and Fushun. The area of old Manchuria 
contains considerable quantities of bauxite, magnesite and oil 
shale. China has some oil m Szechuan, western Kansu and north 
Shensi. Yunnan has some copper Inner Mongolia has some lead 
and zinc. It is therefore possible that, while China is not abun- 
dantly rich m her minerals, she has enough deposits for her internal 
needs at an accelerated rate of industrial consumption for at least 
some decades. 

What about capital resources? Many have felt in the past that 
any serious plan for China’s industrialization would demand 
billions of dollars of external aid. Can Communist China borrow or 
can she tighten her belt (the savings above her present subsistence 
level of consumption is negligible) or do both? While it is true that 
China is too poverty-stricken to effect any real savings over current 
consumption for investment in basic industries, she is trying to do her 
best to increase agricultural production and effect some savings. But 
here her rate of population growth is more or less swallowing up her 
savings and nullifying her attempts to invest m industries. But 
fortunately, the other avenue, that of borrowing, is open to her. 
And she has borrowed heavily from the Soviet Union. Here again 
the one rich country, the United States of America, from which she 
could have borrowed is closed to her on account of her own belli- 
gerency towards America. As she is not a member of the United 
Nations, the resources of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund are also closed to her. But Russia cannot possibly 
underwrite all the money needed to industrialize China. And it 
should not be forgotten that whatever Russia has given China is not 
a gift. While Russia and the Communist bloc are willing to supply 
China with both capital and capital goods, such supply does not 
arise out of any altruistic motive, but only as an economic proposi- 
tion within the framework of ideological sympathy. And the 
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supply of capital resources continues to be more difficult- than the 
Chinese Communists had anticipated. 

As for the third factor of technological know-how and mana- 
gerial enterprise, China is woefully deficient. Here again she is 
totally dependent upon the Soviet Union for engineers, technologists 
and various kinds of specialists. While I did meet an occasional 
East German engineer or a Polish or Czechoslovak expert, it is the 
Russians who constitute the bulk of foreign experts. There have 
been some 30,000 Soviet experts in China at any one time during 
the last ten years. This apparently large number is not really too 
many when the area and population of China, and more particularly 
her industrial backwardness and lack of modern technological 
education, are taken into consideration. The Soviet Union is not 
only preparing blue prints and putting up plants and training 
Chinese on the spot to man modern machines, but is also taking 
some hundreds of Chinese students every year for training in her 
universities, technological institutes and factories. A few Chinese 
are also receiving training in other countries of the Communist 
bloc. 

The traditional Chinese concepts of manual labour and technical 
education, and ancient modes of building and training, are under- 
going radical and remarkable changes. The pressure of industrializa- 
tion is changing both the pace and mode of the Chinese way of life. 
The tractor will eventually take the place of the primitive plough 
just as the adding machine will replace the abacus. 

As for labour, China has a huge and ever expanding reservoir. 
The age pyramid reveals that China’s population, like most of 
Asia’s population, is a young one. And the Communist emanci- 
pation of Chinese women means today that women are made to 
do heavy work in mines and machine tool factories. Although the 
country’s labour force is not a skilled and trained one, this draw- 
back is gradually being rectified. The illiterate and undisciplined 
peasant masses are being transformed under the compulsion of 
Communist brainwashing into a skilled, disciplined and regimented 
labour force which can work smoothly in coordinated teams in 
modem factories with machines of precision. The transformation 
of the individualistic rural peasant with his traditional mores into a 
modern, urban, industrial worker is not easy in any culture but here 
in China, Communism, with its religious fanaticism, dogmatic zeal 
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and, most important, limitless power, has a tremendous advantage. 

While training a large labour force is difficult enough, the crea- 
tion of a competent managerial class with executive ability, drive 
and vision is even more difficult. And the situation in China is 
made more intractable by the fact that responsible positions in 
corporations and plants can only be given to avowed Communists. 
According to Dr. Peter S. H. Tang, 64 The lack of skilled and com- 
petent personnel has extended also to the ranks of management, 
and in fact to all the leading cadres in the industrialization pro- 
grammes, and undoubtedly helps account for some of the worst 
blunders in managing an enterprise under a system of state planning. 
The process of criticism and self-criticism m the central and local 
organs of the party over the past years has revealed innumerable 
complaints of ideological backwardness, bureaucratic handling of 
production matters, and ignorance in administration, accounting 
and technology. Perhaps this lack of basic skills has also contii- 
buted to the corruption, delay and waste and simple lack of enthu- 
siasm which have been reported 55 

And last, does China have a market? China’s huge population 
should assure her of a ready market, but an impoverished popula- 
tion with little or no purchasing power can hardly buy the products 
of modern industries. The enlargement of the domestic market 
implies growth in the supply of consumption goods, an adequate 
network of transport facilities and a rise in the wage bill. All this 
will take many years, for today the level of living of the average 
Chinese is so low that tjje domestic market can be dismissed as of no 
consequence as far as industrial and luxury products are con- 
cerned. China therefore has to nurture her foreign markets, both 
within and without the Communist bloc. 

In the absence of a domestic market, the Government is so 
dependent on the available foreign market that it responds very 
quickly to anything which shrinks her markets abroad. (And the 
free world must remember that one of the effective ways of teaching 
China civilised codes of international behaviour is to ban and boy- 
cott her products from the foreign market.) India may have to 
stop all of her trade with China and follow the example of the 
United States of America in this matter until such time as Com- 
munist China has learned to behave like a civilised nation and a 
good neighbour. 
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V 

In my travels throughout China I found it extremely difficult 
to meet the well known or distinguished Chinese I had known 
abroad, particularly m the United States of America, England and 
France. I knew some of them had left the Mainland and escaped 
the Revolution, but many remained behind. It is interesting that 
some who were abroad when the Communists took over returned 
to the Mainland voluntarily and offered themselves m the service 
of the new regime. Among these was the well known American- 
trained economist Dr. Cheng Han-sen, whom I had known in the 
United States. I was able to meet Dr. Cheng only after following the 
usual devious routes that one must traverse m order to establish 
contact with people m Communist countries. He invited me to 
dme with him at the International Relations Club in Peking. Over 
dinner Dr. Cheng had been very enthusiastic about China’s plans 
for rapid and heavy industrialization, which, he was confident, 
would make People’s China one of the most powerful countries 
in the world. He was talking to me about the need for military 
power in terms of arms and ammunition, bullets and bombs, 
tanks and torpedoes, if a country is to mean anything in the modem 
world. 

I asked him whether China should not postpone the building 
up of a military machine and give priority to consumption goods and 
raising the living levels of her impoverished masses. 

Dr. Cheng maintained that guns wer^ more important than 
butter just now for China. “ Don’t forget that we have a formidable 
enemy in the United States I was interested to hear Dr. Cheng 
take this now familiar line of approach, for when I knew him in 
New York he was a great admirer of the United States. 

“ Don’t you think it will be some decades before China can 
build up a strong enough military machine to face the United 
States? ”, I asked. 

<c I don’t think so. You wait and see,” he said grimly. 

“ Is China planning to be primarily a land power or a sea power? 
Are you building up a navy ? ” 

“I cannot go into details. But I know what you are driving 
at. We cannot fight the American navy with our sampans, ” he 
said. He would say no more about this, however, and instead 
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proceeded to enlighten me on his country’s plans for heavy indus- 
trialization. 

66 1 have seen something of it at Anshan, Wuhan and Harbin,” 
I admitted. 44 But I don’t understand your priorities. ” 

64 What priorities ? ” he asked with some surprise. 

I pointed to the television set facing us m the dining loom, 
which was featuring a quaint dance by a Chinese minority com- 
munity from Shanghai. I wanted to know the need for television 
in a country at China’s present stage of economic development, 
when the peasant did not have adequate clothing or food. 

46 How many television sets have you seen m your travels?” 
he asked me. 

44 Very few ” I admitted. 

44 That is so, for I don’t think there are more than fifty sets in 
the entire nation ! But we specially wanted television m China for 
two reasons. First, we wanted the outside world, particularly the 
Asian countries which do not have it, to know that we do have 
television ; and secondly we wanted the Western world to know 
that we have the necessary technical knowledge for television.” 

The possibilities of China’s industrialization, despite all the well 
known obstacles, are immense. China may not become a strongly 
industrialized nation within a few years but she can become one 
in a few decades. And if we do not forget the nature of Commu- 
nism in general and Chinese Communism in particular, the thought 
of a strong, industrialized, militarized China, with her millions 
goose-stepping across the frontiers, is a frightening one. Those good 
souls who are dedicated to neutralism and co-existence in the larger 
cause of peace have no choice but to give some sober thought to 
this picture. 
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WOMEN IN NEW CHINA 

In traditional Chinese society women occupied a low 
and subservient position, lower even than the position occupied by 
women m such Asian countries as India and Japan. Confucius, 
who wrote of gentle manners and good morals, did not plead for 
woman’s equahty with man or for that matter for any special 
rights for the fair sex. On the question of women’s place in society 
he was perhaps as reactionary as Manu, the Hindu law-giver. 

To begin with, parents preferred sens to daughters. Indeed, 
“preferred” is too mild a word to desenbe the Chinese desire 
for sons and disdain of daughters. In times of famine, it was not 
unusual for poor parents to leave their baby girl on a lubbish heap 
outside the city to perish, or, m the last century, on the doorstep of 
some foreign missionary’s home where they knew she would be taken 
in and cared for. Female infanticide in China had not disappeared 
even in the early decades of this century. When a baby girl did 
grow up — and all during her childhood the care she got was 
inferior to that which her brothers received — she was married 
off as early as possible. In her husband’s household she was a semi- 
slave, under the rule of her mother-m-law, until such time as she 
herself had borne sons and acquired daughters-in-law upon whom 
she could wreak vicarious vengeance. e 

Throughout the centuries arranged marriages were the rule in 
China as in other parts of Asia. A Chinese girl had no freedom 
to marry the man of her choice. She was given in marriage to the 
man her parents chose for her, sometimes a man much older than 
herself if he was rich and her parents needed money. When a wife 
became old or unattractive, her husband usually took a concubine 
— not a secret mistress whom he visited occasionally, but one 
who moved into the home as the new wife. But a wife had no right 
to divorce her husband on any account. 

No jobs or respectable careers of any kind were open to women. 
Nor had they any property rights. Even as a widow the Chinese 
woman had no legal claim to the estate of her deceased husband. 
She was simply thrown on the care of her sons, which fortunately 
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was usually both considerate and considerable m old Chinese 
society. (But the traditional society had begun to crack at the 
beginning of this century, ancient familial responsibilities were 
shirked and there was nothing new to take their place.) 

Thus the Chinese woman when young was -under the care and 
control of her father, when married, under her husband, and when 
widowed, under her sons. She had, m a word, no independent 
existence whatever. 

Of course, in rich and affluent homes women were loved and 
cherished in the Chinese way, more like dolls cn children’s shelves, 
decorative to the home. They hobbled daintily, if perhaps painfully, 
on their bound and stunted feet, dressed m brocades and silks, 
their hair elaborately coiffured, their mission in life to bear as 
many sons as they could. But for the vast majority of women in 
China in the middle and lower classes life was an unending and 
unrewarding cycle of toil and labour. 

After the 1911 Revolution, and during the Kuomintang regime, 
modest reforms were talked about by women like Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek with her New Life Movement. But there was much more 
talk than action, and nothing very substantial came of these reforms. 
Women’s modern education had its real beginnings at this time, 
thanks mainly to the American missionaries, and some girls went 
to schools and colleges to become teachers and doctors. Western 
educated Chinese, as well as concerned Europeans and Americans 
in China, encouraged these changes as a part of China’s cultural 
renaissance. But the tempo of change was slow, and confined to the 
cities, with the result that the main stream of China’s life was 
untouched. The overwhelming majority of Chinese women con- 
tinued in their traditional roles. 

This new education wrought some external changes. Both 
economic pressure and modern convenience led many women to 
give up their traditional robes. A few took to Western frocks, 
but the majority clung to the Cheongsan in a modified version. 
Although many Southerners wore loose pyjamas and shirts, when 
the Communists came to power it was the Cheongsan that was the 
common apparel of China’s women. It is a dress that fits like a 
glove, revealing all the contours of a woman’s body and tapering 
snugly below the hips so that it would be impossible to walk in 
one but for the slit on either side of its skirt. Interestingly enough, 
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one judged the degree of a woman’s emancipation by the length 
of her Ckeongsan's slit ! Among the conservative, the slit was only 
a few inches high, whereas in others it went half way up to the 
waist, tantalisingly revealing the upper thigh. 

Characteristically -enough, the emancipation of women under the 
Communists began with their apparel. Gone are the Cheongsans, 
with their variety of colour and materials, and in their place is the 
blue boiler suit — blue pants and blue buttoned-up coat, the same 
for men and for women, from adolescents to the aged. The Com- 
munists, with this dull, drab uniform, have at one stroke estabhshed 
national sartorial uniformity, abolished class distinctions and with 
them any individuality m the choice of one’s apparel. Except for 
the hair it is difficult to single out a man from a woman. And now 
that so many women have given up their traditional long twin 
pigtails for the bobbed hair approved by Chairman Mao, the 
apparent distinction between the sexes is even less. 

Trousers and coats for women have been common enough m 
China through the ages — in winter men changed into the traditional 
scholar’s gowns and women into pants — but why this dull blue 
for everyone? I raised the question with a professor at Peking. 

“ Don’t you know ” he asked, “ that here m China colour has 
always had a class status? Yellow was for the Emperor, red for the 
Mandarin and blue for the masses. Now that we are a People’s 
Democracy, the colour of the masses has become the national 
colour.” 


H 

This external uniformity in dress was only a symbol of the new 
equality between the sexes. The Communists have effected more 
radical and far-reaching reforms in the status of Chinese women 
since they came to power than were ever dreamed of all through 
the centuries. 

As early as the 29th of September, 1949, the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference (something like a nominated Constituent 
Assembly) adopted the Common Programme. Article Six of the 
Programme reads : “ The People’s Republic of China shall abolish 
the feudal system which holds women in bondage. Women shall 
enjoy equal rights with men in political, economic, cultural, 
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educational and social life. Freedom of marriage for men and 
women shall be put into effect.” 

Some seven months later this intention was carried out for 
all practical purposes when the New Marriage Law was passed 
on May 1, 1950. This law guarantees complete equality of the 
sexes, free choice of marriage partners, monogamy, equal rights 
of divorce, and the protection of unwed mothers as well as illegiti- 
mate children. 

Here are a few articles from the Marriage Law which need no 
comment : 

Marriage shall be based on the complete willingness of the 
two parties. Neither party shall use compulsion, and no third 
party shall interfere. 

The marriage contract shall be made by the parties concerned 
of the first part, male and female, at their own will. 

The age of consent shall be raised from 18 to 20 for males and 
from 16 to 18 for females. 

No man or woman in any of the following instances shall 
be allowed to marry : ( a ) where the man and woman are lineal 
relatives by blood or where the man and woman are brother and 
sister bom of the same parents or where the man and woman are 
half-brother and half-sister. The question of prohibiting marriage 
between collateral relations by blood within the fifth degree of 
relationship is to be determined by custom. 

Husband and wife are companions in a common life and are 
equal in status in the home. 

Husband and wife are in duty bound to love, respect and 
assist and look after each other, to live in harmony, to labour 
for production, to care for the children, and to strive jointly 
for the welfare of the family and the building up of a new society. 

Both husband and wife shall have the right to use either of 
their family names, his or hers. 

Children bom out of wedlock shall enjoy the same rights as 
children bom in lawful wedlock. No person shall be allowed 
to har m or discriminate against children born out of wedlock. 

Divorce shall be granted when husband and wife both desire 
it In the event of either husband or wife insisting on divorce 
(unilaterally) it may be granted only when consistent and friendly 
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mediation * . . has failed to effect a reconciliation. 

In cases where divorce is desired by both husband and wife, 
both parties shall register with the sub-district People’s Govern- 
ment to obtain divorce certificates . . . After establishing that 
divorce is desired by both parties ... the divorce certificates 
shall be issued without delay. 

However, two conditions for restriction are provided to protect 
the wife who is with child and the soldier who is absent on duty 
for a long time. 

The husband shall not apply for a divorce when his wife is 

with child In the case of a woman applying for a divorce, 

this restriction does not apply. 

The consent of a member of the revolutionary army on active 
service who maintains correspondence with his family must 
first be obtained before his wife can apply for divorce. 

[And last], 

Persons violating this Law shall be punished in accordance 
with law. In cases where interference with the freedom of marriage 
has caused death or injury of the person with whom interference 
is made, the person guilty of such interference shall bear criminal 
responsibility before the law. 

This Act has been enforced in most parts of the country with 
different degrees of severity. As there is neither written civil law 
nor criminal law in the People’s Republic, the nature of the punish- 
ment has been left to the People’s Judges in People’s Courts. The 
only injunctions were the various ordinances issued by the Libera- 
tion Army for its own administration and discipline. 

A revolutionary institutional change cannot be carried out 
overnight. The passing of a law does not necessarily ensure its 
countrywide adoption, and there was opposition in some quarters, 
particularly in the rural area, and oddly enough sometimes from the 
women themselves. 

Though there was a nationwide campaign to educate the people 
on the implications of this New Marriage Law, there was a great 
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deal of agony and heartache in implementing it. The courts were 
inundated with applications for divorce. Wives who had suffered 
long as daughters-m-law finally found the courage to come to the 
courts. Whatever the outcome of their appeal, there was strain 
and tension, misunderstanding and mutual recrimination between 
husbands and wives, mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, parents 
and grown-up sons and daughters awaiting marriage. There were 
separations and suicides, desertions and family disorganisation. 

I heard numerous stories of how this Law brought into light 
latent liaisons and secret love affairs between married men and 
married women who were not married to each other. Instances 
were common of seemingly meek and submissive wives getting 
up m courts to tell the judges : “ I never loved my husband. I was 
forced into this marriage. Mr. X has been my lover all these years. 
I want a divorce so that I can marry him now ! ” 

A Law such as the New Marriage Law could have easily got out 
of hand and totally disorganised the community, uprooting as it 
did the accepted, traditional mores of the country But it must be 
said to the credit of the People’s Government that they watched the 
domestic revolt and the marital changes carefully to prevent anything 
like liberal morals becoming the order of the day. On the contrary, 
today the relations between the sexes, while no longer Confucian 
and traditional, have become almost prim and puritanical. Although 
premarital dating and courting are slowly spreading (and even 
social dances are being encouraged by the Government), there is 
no laxity in morals as we understand them. 

Already one sees in China the effects of this reform of enforced 
equality between men and women. Women work in literally every 
department of the nation’s expanding economy. On the tram 
that took me to Canton from Shumchun, the frontier station north 
of Kowloon, I noticed that for the most part the guards, conductors, 
ticket-collectors, cleaners, and of course the waitresses, were women. 
The only one who is fairly certain to be a man on the railway 
staff is the engine driver (the engineer). When I reached Canton 
the first person to jump into my compartment was a young lady 
Intourist Guide who was to be my inseparable companion and 
interpreter for the next three days in Canton. Wherever I went, 
whether it was to visit textile and jute mills, machine tool factories 
and rubber factories, steel mills, farms and mines or government 
C— 6 
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offices, I found women working alongside men and often out- 
numbering them. They worked on equal terms, both in positions 
of responsibility and m the heavy manual jobs that the non-Com- 
munist countries consider unfit for women. 

Across the nation is scattered a network of nurseries and creches 
staffed with cooks, nurses and teachers to care for the infants 
and children of women workers. Creches are attached to the various 
industrial establishments so that women can be free of their infants 
and able to work, and even nursing mothers have jobs, leaving 
their work for half an hour every four hours to nurse their babies. 

It was the same story in clinics, nursing homes and hospitals. 
While there were not many women doctors — they are now being 
trained — almost all the ancillary medical personnel were women. 

I saw women guarding airports, bridges and factories. There 
are women in the police • — controlling traffic, watching the frontiers, 
detecting crime. There are women in diverse capacities in the 
People’s Army, Navy and Air Force. 

As for manual labour, which Chinese women have done for 
centuries, it continues to be women’s monopoly. Whether the 
Government is laying roads or building bridges, putting up fac- 
tories or raising dams or just digging ditches, literally thousands 
of women work on these projects. One sees scores of women 
standing in a circle round a heavy stone, pulling the attached ropes 
in unison to make the stone bounce up and down to stamp the 
earth. A road-rolling engine could do this quicker and better, 
but China is yet to be mechanized. Women power is cheaper than 
machines. One sees almost everywhere — for China today is one 
vast building site — women carrying mud and a myriad other 
things slung on poles over their shoulders. This is of course tedious 
and inefficient, and the wheelbarrow is gradually coming into use to 
replace “ pole power,” but it is the women who push the wheel- 
barrows. 

And last, and perhaps most important, women are active members 
of the Party. According to a recent estimate, there are nearly one 
million women members in the Chinese Communist Party. And 
once women have been converted to Communism there is nothing 
to stop the contagion of their conversion. It is these women who 
at Party meetings denounce their husbands’ bourgeois deviations 
ip thinking. It is these women who spy on their neighbours and 
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report to the Street Committees. It is these who suffer from bound 
minds even while they are rejoicing over their unbound feet. 

Of course, like all revolutions, the Chinese Communist Revo- 
lution has thrown up a few women leaders. One might expect 
China’s First Lady to be Madam Mao. But she, his fourth wife 
and a former Shanghai actress, is seldom seen m public for the 
simple reason that a woman does not become important m China 
simply because she is the wife of someone important. She must 
be distinguished in her own right. And the country’s First Lady 
really seems to be the widow of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, second sister of 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek, and one of People’s China’s six Vice- 
Chairmen. She occupies a dignified position and, among the 
Soong sisters, was the only one to throw in her lot with the Com- 
munists. Her revolutionary husband is possibly the one man that 
both the Kuomintang and the Communists revere. No wonder 
that his widow should be something of an elder stateswoman today. 

Another important woman in China today, though not so well 
known as Madam Sun Yat-sen is Madam Chou En-lai, otherwise 
known as Teng Ying-chao, Vice-Chairman of the All-China 
Women’s Democratic Federation. Others, more well known to 
the outside world as Members of the Cabinet, are Madam Li 
Teh-chuan, the Minister for Health, and Madam Shth Liang, 
Minister for Justice. 

Thus Chinese women, liberated in every sphere, are contri- 
buting to the nation’s advancement, whether as manual labourers 
or as members of the Cabinet. 


m 

Another reform affected by People’s China, incredible in its 
scope and seeming success, is the abolition of prostitution. Soon 
after I arrived m Shanghai, I was asked whether I would like to 
visit the Prostitutes Reformation Institute. It was pointed out 
that as a social scientist I ought to be interested m this question, 
for Communist China had really done away with the oldest pro- 
fession. As I was pressed for time m view of my other interests, I 
asked whether it was possible for me to meet the Director of the 
Institute at my hotel so that she could give me the details of the 
reform and its modus opermdi . My request was granted and the 
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Director, a meek little woman in blue, wearing glasses and carrying 
a pile of papers, called on me at the hotel. 

“ Welcome to Shanghai ”, she said, “ but how is it you don’t 
want to come to the Institute ? Whatever I say may sound second- 
hand. There is nothing hke talking directly to the women them- 
selves, the prostitutes who are now reformed and who are eternally 
grateful to Chairman Mao and to Communism ” 

“Did you ever visit Shanghai before Liberation?” she wanted 
to know. I said I had, some years ago. “ Then you know what a 
horrible, whore-ndden city Shanghai was. ” I replied that I did 
know something about it. “ But I would like to know how you 
cleaned it up, ” I asked. “ Did you take a census to begin with to 
know the size of the problem?” 

She told me that no official census had been taken, for there 
was really no need as everybody knew who was a public prostitute 
or a kept woman. 

“When we moved into Shanghai, the cadres had already pre- 
pared a list of all public women. There were some 4,000 official 
prostitutes and some 30,000 “ secret ” or “ hidden ” prostitutes. 
They were all rounded up into the Centre which for several weeks 
became something like a hospital. Few women were really healthy 
and almost everyone was suffering from different stages of venereal 
disease. They were given the best treatment and soon every woman 
was physically rehabilitated.” 

“ Did these women have any homes left anywhere in China ? ” 
I asked. “ Yes, a thousand or so had homes in the villages. Those 
who were willing to go back and whose relatives were willing to 
receive them, were promptly sent back after a few weeks of educa- 
tional reorientation. ” 

“What kind of educational reorientation?” I asked. 

“ Mostly political education — some Marx-Lenin principles of 
the new society ”, she said. Prostitutes lectured on the labour 
theory of value ! 

“ And those who had no homes outside Shanghai were sent to the 
educational centre specially set up to re-educate these fallen women. 
They were taught various skills, based on their age, ability and 
aptitude. They were taught anything from sewing and nursing to 
machine operating and working in textile mills. They were quick 
to learn, and once they had mastered some skills, jobs were found 
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for them and off they went to lead respectable lives as workers. 
But most important was the ideological training imparted to these 
women. This new Communist education gave them self-respect, 
dignity and love for Chairman Mao and the People’s Government. 
We thus mentally rehabilitated the whole lot.’-’ 

46 Did all the women readily fall into line, or did you have any 
disciplinary problems? ” I wanted to know. 

44 A few at the beginning ” she admitted 44 Some ran away from 
the Institute but came back of their own accord for they could not 
make a living anywhere by their old ways. The prostitutes them- 
selves formed a committee and no ex-prostitute could leave the 
Centre until her departure was approved by the committee. When 
almost everyone had left the Centre there were still a few who 
did not want to leave the Centre at all and to face the world. We 
did not know what to do at first, but we solved the problem by 
converting the Centre into a factory. Now the women who did not 
want to go anywhere work happily in this factory.” 

64 Have any of these women married and set up homes? ” I asked. 

44 Many of the women are now married and have homes and 
children, ” she beamed. 44 We still continue to get letters from them 
thanking Mao’s Government for making new women out of 
44 ghosts 

44 Have you a serious prostitution problem in India?” she 
enquired. I said that we have the problem m most big cities but 
the magnitude was negligible. 

44 Have you visited any big capitalist cities in Europe or America 
and studied the problem there?” she asked. 44 1 believe such 
cities as New York, Paris and London have not even begun to solve 
the problem of prostitution. ” 

I said I had visited many European and American cities but 
had not particularly studied the problem. It was true, I admitted, 
that the capitalist cities had not solved it. 

44 One must have seen Shanghai before Liberation to believe 
it, ” she went on. 44 About five out of every hundred people were 
prostitutes, pimps, vagabonds, thieves or pick-pockets. Life was 
not safe. People could not carry money about — pens and pocket- 
books, watches and wallets disappeared. Believe it or not, in 
pre-Liberation Shanghai even people disappeared mysteriously. 
Now all this has been changed as you can see for yourself. Now 
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all the anti-social elements have been rehabilitated and given 
suitable jobs. ” 

“ Shall I tell you the life of a typical Shanghai prostitute before 
the Communist Liberation?” she volunteered. 

“ She was a young and pretty village girl of about 14 years ; 
she was the daughter of a landless farm hand. The landlord took 
her as his concubine but ill-treated her m various ways. Then a 
Shanghai woman, a typical pimp and madam, canvassing the 
countryside for new recruits, heard about the plight of the girl 
and managed to meet her. She pretended to help her and offered 
to obtain a good job for her in one of Shanghai’s textile mills. 
The woman helped the girl to escape to Shanghai. But on arriving 
there she was put into a Prostitutes’ Home and asked to sign a 
piece of paper, with the assurance that it was the usual thing to do. 
The illiterate girl took it to be a contract and promptly signed it. 
Then she discovered that she had to sleep with all sorts of men. 
Prostitution was an organised big business. She protested but 
she was beaten. Once she ran away to the British Concession 
but the police brought her back to the Prostitutes’ Home. The 
police pointed out that they could not help her as she had sold 
herself away according to the document she had signed. 

“ She had to receive as many as twenty men a day. Twice she 
became pregnant but she had to undergo abortions which left her 
sick and limp. Even in such conditions she had to receive men. 
These women were not human beings but ghosts of their former 
selves. All these women have now been ^rehabilitated, thanks to 
Chairman Mao.” 

I commended her on this achievement, but asked her how they 
managed to deal with amateur prostitutes. 

“ We have our ways. Do not forget that the People’s Govern- 
ment receives one hundred per cent support. We have our Street 
Committees and various organisations. The neighbours spy if a 
woman misbehaves. She is then denounced. ” 

So that was it. Every woman spied on every other woman ! 
And since everyone knows everyone else’s business, how could 
anyone be a prostitute ? No wonder m less than a decade the world’s 
oldest profession had been abolished, or rather almost abolished. 
For in Canton I learnt that prostitution among the boat people 
on the Pearl River still continued to be something of a problem. 
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Perhaps the most powerful weapon in the hands of a 
government to mould the people’s thinking is educational organi- 
sation. Nowhere has this fact been better understood nor taken 
greater advantage of than in the totalitarian countries of both the 
right and the left — as m Russia today or in Hitler’s Germany, 
Tojo’s Japan and Peron’s Argentina in the past. And during my 
travels in Communist China I discovered that Mao was trying his 
hardest to mould the reading habits, thinking and behaviour of 
700 million people, from young children to old people, through a 
64 New Education ” that will fit them into the regimented pattern of 
Socialist Reconstruction. 

A formal educational system normally includes all the organised 
and systematised instruction imparted to a person from the age 
at which he enters school till he formally graduates or even after 
graduation, if necessary. In the larger social sense it begins when 
the child is born, and goes on throughout life. After one leaves 
school or college the so-called formal education may end, but 
conscious and unconscious education through such organised 
mass media as the press and the platform, the film, radio and tele- 
vision continues. China, like almost all countries, exercises control 
over formal education through the careful selection and preparation 
of courses and curricula, teachers and textbooks. But in addition 
to this, and unlike the democracies, all the mass media are rigorously 
controlled by the state and education in the broader sense has 
become a state monopoly. 

Wherever I visited a creche or a kindergarten — and these are 
numerous, attached to factories and farms, Communes and mills — 
I was invariably greeted by the joyous clapping of tiny hands which 
was always a prelude to the enthusiastic singing of such familiar 
choruses as “ Socialism is Good ” or " The Communes are Good ” 
or “ Chairman Mao is Our Benefactor. ” Like all those bent upon 
thought control, the Chinese Communists believe in catching them 
young, and from the kindergarten on upto the university there is 
the inevitable strongly Communist-biased instruction. An educa- 
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tional system embraces everything that is imparted to students 
from the infant class onwards. While I tried to observe as much 
as I could of Chinese education at all levels, my interests were 
especially confined to what might be called higher education in the 
sense of colleges, universities and research institutes. 

ii 

In 1950, China had about 134,000 university students. Today, 1960, 
there are probably some 150,000 students m China’s 185 universities 
and institutions of higher learning for a population of 700,000,000. 
That is, Communist China has one university student for almost 
every 5,000 persons. 

I went round several medical, engineering and what are called 
water conservancy colleges, as well as universities of different types 
m most of the cities I visited, and I discovered something decidedly 
abnormal about university education in China. All the arts colleges 
and universities have abolished their liberal arts courses, or at 
any rate discontinued them. That is, the traditional courses offered 
in most universities of the world in such subjects as Economics, 
Politics, History, Sociology, Statistics and Anthropology are not 
being offered, and the members of these faculties and the students 
have been assigned various tasks on the nation’s far-flung farms and 
in the factories. On enquiry I learnt that the production of food 
and other goods was more important than turning out graduates 
in these “ useless ” subjects. It is true that the immediate needs of 
the country are food and manufactures and not historians and 
sociologists, especially when history and sociology have not yet 
been recast to suit the needs of Chinese Communist ideology. 

Interestingly enough, the only liberal arts course being taught in 
many universities is in linguistics and phonetics. This is not as odd 
as it seems at first, for the Communists are faced with the problem 
of language and communications : with a predominantly illiterate 
population speaking numerous dialects, the question of communi- 
cation between the north and the south on the one hand and between 
the majority and minority nationalities on the other has assumed 
considerable national importance. The writ of the Central Commu- 
nist Government in the nation’s capital at Peking in both the 
spoken and written language has to be understood in places as far 
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removed ajs Harbin and Lhasa, Lanchon and Shanghai. 

The Peking dialect has been made the nation’s official language 
and attempts to reform the script have been undertaken. In fact, 
a beginning has been made m introducing the Roman script. I saw 
some secondary schools teaching the English alphabet. And once 
the Roman script takes the place of the Chinese pictographic and 
ideographic script, the problem of a single national language and 
script will have been solved. Hence the importance attached to 
the courses on linguistics and philology It is a practical course and 
is of compelling importance in cementing national unity. 

But for the teachers and students belonging to this course, the 
liberal arts colleges looked quite deserted. However, I was assured 
that this was a temporary phenomenon and that when the national 
emergency regarding production was over, within a decade or so, 
liberal arts courses would be restored in all the colleges. 

In the place of the conventional liberal arts universities, a new 
kind of college and university (these terms are often interchangeable 
in China) has emerged. These are called Red and Expert Colleges. 
They are also sometimes known as People’s Universities. The twin 
objectives of these schools, as the title 46 Red and Expert ” indicates, 
are to mould the students enrolled in these institutions into sound 
Communists and experts in various skills. 

No minimum formal education is needed to enter these insti- 
tutions. One need not have passed the secondary school exami- 
nation or for that matter have attended any school at all. I met at 
these centres young as well as old farmers and industrial workers 
drawn primarily from 'the rural areas. These people would have 
been denied any kind of formal education in old China, and for 
them things have definitely changed for the better. 

The instruction imparted to these students, who feel by and large 
somewhat self-conscious and awkward within the portals of a school, 
are at two unrelated levels. They are taught Communism — its 
genesis, growth and development — and are also given a course 
or two on Marxian economics and politics and the history and 
problems of Communism. 

At the second level, they are taught all that is necessary and possible 
in their particular fields of specialisation — mostly semi-skilled 
jobs. It may be ploughing or pottery, tinkering or welding, but 
whatever the job, the aim is to make the person extremely proficient 
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in it. The lessons are designed to make the student .an expert, 
and though he does become an expert m his particular field, he knows 
nothing else. In a word, he becomes a fanatical Communist and 
an expert mechanic. He becomes a Red and an Expert ! 

The third type of institution, which confonns more or less to 
those m the free countries, is represented by what are called techno- 
logical universities. These embrace anything from a polytechnic 
and an engineering college to a steel institute and a national physical 
laboratory. Before “ Liberation ” these were few and far between. 
But during the last ten years they have mushroomed all over the 
country, thanks to the “ selfless help ” of the Soviet Union and, on 
a lesser scale, of East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland and other 
Iron Curtain countries. For instance, the former American-supported 
Tsmghua University has become a modern and well-equipped 
technological university. Some of the former traditional colleges 
in Harbin, Wuhan, Cheng-Chow, Peking, Shanghai and other 
cities have been converted into large engineering and technological 
universities. In addition to these, specialised technical schools for 
training in steel, textiles, precision instruments and water conservancy 
have been opened at places where such skills are m great need. 

These colleges, which offer courses from Intermediate Physics 
to Mathematics at the Ph. D. and D. Sc. level, have both Chinese 
and foreign professors, the aliens being either Russians or East 
Germans. The equipment in the laboratories appeared to be adequate. 
The students seemed to work very hard and led Spartan lives. But 
they are the privileged ones — the new class of Marxist-technocrats 
who will industrialize and modernise China. 

ill 

Throughout China’s turbulent history of the rise and fall of empires 
and dynasties, Peking, whether it was the nation’s capital or not, 
has been the country’s cultural and educational capital. In modern 
times Peking came to boast of four universities, and of these only 
the Peking National University or Peita (Peita, pronounced some- 
thing like “ Bay-dah ”, is the abbreviation of Kuo-li Pei-ching 
Ta-hsueh, which means National Peking University) was in every 
sense thoroughly Chinese. It was proud and nationalistic and tried 
to impart all that was best in China’s cultural heritage. It was in 
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fact a centre of leftist intellectual activity Peita was within the 
walls of the old city of Peking where poor students received the best 
classical education available in China from some of her greatest 
scholars. The University had Presidents of the calibre of men like 
Dr. Chiang Monlm, now Chairman, Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction in Taiwan, Dr. Hu Shih who later became Kournin- 
tang Ambassador to the United States and who is new, alas, a sad 
intellectual refugee from the People’s Republic. 

Then there was Yenching University in the countryside near 
Peking, supported by American funds and with close ties with 
Harvard. This was 66 Harvard-m-China ” but not China’s Harvard. 
Its lovely campus with bridges and lakes, gardens and villas, was, 

I learnt, at one time the neglected but beautiful residence of a 
Manchu prince, and it was a stroke of genius for the Americans to 
get possession of it for their Yenching University. Dr. Leighton 
Stuart, that dedicated American student of China, was for many 
years its President and a number of present-day Communist leaders 
passed through his hands from the portals of this University. There 
were many Americans and Europeans on its faculty and it catered 
to the sons of well-to-do Kuommtang officials and wealthy business- 
men ; and also to a few foreign — primarily Western students. I am 
not sure whether or not the students obtained a rigorous education 
but they did learn something of Western manners and morals. 

The third big university was Tsinghua, also more or less an Ame- 
rican institution supported by Boxer Indemnity Funds. The fourth 
was Fu Jen, a Catholic institution run by European Fathers. 

After the Liberation m 1949, American support for Yenching 
and other foreign institutions became impossible and in 1952 
Yenching was closed in the sense that the Peking National Univer- 
sity moved out of its old and poor buildings into the well-appointed 
campus of Yenching. The area where Yenching formerly stood 
was really a suburb of Peking and former residents recall that the 
surroundmgs of old Yenching were covered by little more than 
a few temples and innumerable graves. But today this area has 
radically changed In the place of the scattered temples and graves 
now stand numerous new institutions. These, along with the Peking 
National University, have become what the Communists call Peking’s 
Cultural Centre, more or less an expanded version of the Cite 
Universite of Paris. 
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Unfortunately, the evening that had been set apart ior me to 
visit the Peking National University m the company of the Dean 
and three Indian students (who were learning the Chinese language 
there) I was told on arrival that we would be unable to go around 
as planned, for a Bulgarian Communist leader had passed away 
and the entire University was mourning his death. As I entered 
the main hall I saw hundreds of students paying then: respects 
to a huge portrait of the departed Bulgarian. I asked a student 
at random who he was mourning. He rephed, “ I don’t know his 
name but he was a great People’s leader. ” This commandeered 
mourning prevented my programmed visit being carried through. 

IV 

How does one obtain admission to these technological universities? 
I asked the Dean of Tsinghua University in Peking, himself an 
engineer of some distinction. “We have given much thought to 
this question of admission,” said the Dean, “ and have found that 
we could admit only the very best of our young men and women 
to become engineers and technologists.” “Have you laid down 
any criteria for admission ? ” I asked. “ Yes, we have three important 
criteria, and we follow them strictly. The first is that the prospective 
student must be oriented m Socialist thinking ; that is, he must be 
familiar with the Marxian approach to all our problems. Secondly, 
he must be in excellent health. The courses are strenuous and we 
don’t want students dropping out of the college for health reasons. 
And third and last, a student must have tne requisite intellectual 
ability to cope with his studies ” 

“ I can understand the second and third criteria, but how do 
you judge a candidate regarding the first? ” I asked. “We have 
our ways. We keep tabs on the students right from their high 
school days. We know who is enthusiastic about Socialism and the 
present regime and who has merely accepted the present order 
as inevitable. The convinced and enthusiastic are likely to become 
active and prominent members of the Communist Youth League. 
We know who is a real Communist and who is not, among the 
students.” 

That was it. It was not enough if the student had the necessary 
aptitude, ability and inclination to become a good physicist or 
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geologist. .He had to be a good Marxian physicist or an ardent 
Communist geologist. 

Once the students are admitted to the portals of the technological 
institutions, their organised indoctrination begins. One would 
think that this was unnecessary as only the converted among the 
youth are admitted. But the authorities are taking no chances. 
The student is exposed to the labour theory of value and the materia- 
list conception of history with the same vigour as he is to higher 
algebra and thermo-dynamics. 

All the normal needs of the students are taken care of, though 
there is nothing luxurious about either the accommodation, clothing 
or food provided in the hostels ; on the contrary, these appeared 
to be Spartan and uniform and without any diversity or variety. 

In Canton I visited the well-known Southern University, Chung- 
shan (one of the given names of Dr. Sun Yat-sen). The Vice-Dean 
told me that since Liberation the University had grown enormously 
in buildings, equipment and, of course, in student enrolment and 
faculty strength. What the Dean did not tell me was that Chungshan 
University had taken over (like Peita m Peking) the buildings, the 
library and the entire equipment cf the old Ling Nam University, 
a well-endowed American institution, which had close connections 
with and received financial support from Yale University. Lmg 
Nam (Yale-m-Chma) is no more, and its assets have been transferred 
to Chungshan University without even a word of thanks to the 
Americans who had built it up through the years. 

v 

A singularly unacademic feature of the colleges and universities 
that forcibly strikes a foreign observer is that the heads of all of 
them are invariably fervent and seasoned party men. Normally 
one expects the head of an academic institution to be either a 
distinguished scholar or an eminent educationist or at least an 
able administrator. But one discovers in Communist China that 
the heads of even technical schools and colleges are not necessarily 
scientists or engineers — they are always veteran revolutionaries or 
prominent non-academic Communists. 

Wuhan University is a typical example of this. In People’s China, 
the city of Wuhan has become famous for four attractions/ In 
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Wuhan’s suburb of Wukang has risen a huge iron and steel plant, 
the second largest m China and next only to Anshan. The second 
sight is the impressive Soviet constructed bridge over the great 
Yangtze River, the dream of China for centuries, making the triple 
cities of Hankow,. Hanyang and Wuchang into the present-day 
Wuhan — and providing a through journey from Canton to Harbin. 
The third important attraction is the Heavy Machine Tool Plant 
and the fourth is the University. I was taken round to see all four. 

The University was not a post-Liberation affair but was founded 
in 1913 as the Wuchang Sun Yat-sen University. The campus 
enjoys a picturesque location. The beautiful buildings in typical 
Chinese architecture rise on the undulating Lo-ka hills beside the 
rippling and shimmering East Lake. An ideal environment for 
study, work and living. 

The President of the University, a stocky man in his fifties in 
the inevitable blue uniform, looked more like a retired prize fighter 
than a professor or college president. Over innumerable cups of 
green tea and home-made cigarettes in his well-appointed office 
room, he made me an impassioned little speech : 

“ Before Liberation (1949 — the year of Liberation — is the great 
divider and in future there will be only two eras in China’s history, 
Before and After Liberation.) there were less than a thousand 
students m this University. In 1952 as part of the reorganisation of 
the educational institutions throughout the country, the University 
expanded to some twelve departments and three independent 
colleges of Engineering, Agriculture and Medicine. 

“ There are now 3,700 students of whom 45.4 per cent come 
from worker or peasant families. Women students constitute 15 
per cent. The faculty consists of 450 members. 

“ Since the rectification campaign and especially since the Second 
Plenary Session of the Eighth Party Congress proposed the general 
line of socialist construction, great results have been achieved in 
carrying out the educational policy — namely education must serve 
politics and education must be combined with productive labour. 
Much valuable experience has been gained in carrying out this 
educational reform of integrating politics with studies, combining 
theory with practice, education with production, mental work 
with manual work. 

“ Up to the present, this institution has set up over 100 small 
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factories and farms to provide students with opportunity for 
participation in labour. These enterprises include iron works, 
a building material plant, a chemical plant, and farms producing 
a variety of products. Because of the utmost exertions of students 
and teachers, the emancipation of their minds and the throwing 
overboard of their superstitions, some of their scientific researches 
as well as their experimental products have reached and even 
surpassed advanced world levels. 

“ At present in this University a struggle on the educational front 
is being carried on, the struggle between the two roads, the two 
lines and the two different points of view of the capitalist and the 
socialist. Educational reform is proceeding m a deeper and a more 
thorough way. We are thus endeavouring to build a new Communist 
Wuhan University.” 

After this speech, he poured me some more tea and asked me 
if I had any questions to ask 01 any “ friendly criticism ” to offer. 
I wanted to know where he had been trained and what his field of 
specialisation was 

“ I am the new President of this University,” he told me “ I have 
had no academic training for I have been all my life a revolutionary 
Communist soldier.” 


VI 

A new slogan has recently been introduced into the Chinese educa- 
tional system. I saw on every campus banners and posters proclaim- 
ing : “ Education must be combined with productive labour.” 
This departure was one of the two measures introduced into China’s 
school system at the end of last year The principle was novel 
enough, for the director or vice-director of every educational insti- 
tution that I visited, from Sun Yat-sen University in Canton to 
Heilungkiang University in Harbin, harped on this theme. 

The other measure introduced last year and which was m the 
process of implementation during my visit was the establishment 
of Agricultural Middle Schools. I visited a couple of these insti- 
tutions. They are modelled after trade schools or technical or 
vocational high schools, and young working farmers of both sexes 
receive some practical training in the three R’s of Chinese agricul- 
tural methods on a part-work and part-study basis. The practice 
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of working while studying aims at combining ordinary schooling 
with productive labour. It breaks the age-old scholastic Chinese, 
or for that matter Asian, tradition of looking down on manual 
labour. 

This new movement has led to the dissolution of schools and 
colleges as one ordinarily understands them. It is not that students 
do some part-time work of their own choice to earn a bit of money. 
This should not therefore be confused with what the Americans 
call “ working one’s way through college. ” Nor is it to be equated 
with Mahatma Gandhi’s well-known Ward ha scheme of a craft- 
based education. This “ study with productive labour ” is based 
purely on the Marxian theory of education, a welcome theory 
for present-day China which does not have the resources m buildings, 
books and teachers to educate her entire population of school-going 
age. 

Karl Marx, in his Capital (Vol. 1), talks about “ an education 
that will, m the case of every child over a given age, combine produc- 
tive labour with instruction and gymnastics, not only as one of 
the methods of adding to the efficiency of production but as the 
only method of producing fully developed human beings. ” Writing 
on another subject, The Directives to the Delegates of the Provi- 
sional Central Council on Some Questions , Marx observes : “In a 
reasonable social order every child must become a productive 
worker starting at the age of nine.” He goes on to suggest that 
64 children from the age of nine to twelve should do two hours’ work 
every day in a workshop or at home, children from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age four hours, and from sixteen to seventeen years 
of age six hours.” He believed that “ the combination of remune- 
rative productive labour, mental education, physical exercise and 
polytechnical training elevates the working class considerably 
above the level of the higher and middle classes.” Marx pleads for 
this repeatedly in his writings. In his Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme, he observes, “ An early combination of productive labour 
is one of the most potent means for the transformation of present- 
day society.” 

Lenin faithfully echoes this Marxian belief in ideal education. 
He says : “ It is impossible to visualise the ideal of future society 
without combining the training and education of the young gene- 
ration with productive labour, Neithe/ training and education 
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without productive labour, nor productive labour without parallel 
training and education could have been raised to the height demanded 
by present-day techniques and the state of scientific knowledge.” 

All this Marxist-Lemnist thought on education is summarised 
by Chairman Mao when he says that the aim of .Communist educa- 
tion in China is to produce “ a cultured, Socialist-minded worker.” 
A Chinese official explained to me the meaning of Mao’s term thus : 
46 A cultured, Socialist-minded worker is a man who is both politi- 
cally conscious and educated. He is able to undertake both mental 
and manual work. He is what we regard as developed in an all- 
round way, both politically and professionally qualified. He is a 
worker-intellectual and an intellectual-worker.” In other words, 
any educational policy which divorces mental labour from manual 
labour cannot meet the demands of a Communist society. 

The Chinese interpretation of Engel’s theory that labour creates 
the world is something like this : “ Physical labour happened before 
mental labour. The latter is therefore based upon the former and 
is of secondary importance. We must completely weed out the 
bourgeois theory of the superiority of mental to physical labour 
and must realise that physical labour is the most important thing 
under the sun ” 

The fidelity and vigour with which the Chinese leaders are trans- 
lating this Marxian view into action reveals that the faithful believe 
in the complete relevance of Marxian doctrine on education to 
present-day China’s needs. It is no wonder that China is waging 
a war against the intellectuals and against anyone who maintains 
that “ education should De led by the experts, ” or that “ professors 
and educationists must head and run the schools.” 

When this Marxian view of education is grasped, one easily 
understands why the heads of even technological colleges and 
universities are seasoned party men or revolutionary Communist 
soldiers. I met many professors who seemed to apologise for their 
past academic training which was “ mere acquisition of text-book 
knowledge” divorced from the realities of the people’s needs. 
These professors are now making amends by working on farms 
and in factories in the mornings or evenings or during the week- 
ends. They included teachers from almost all disciplines. The new 
outlook is work — not the arm-chair or ivory-tower variety — but 
work that produces something tangible or directly serves the workers. 

C — 7 
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VII 

In Shanghai I wanted to visit the old and formerly American sup- 
ported St. John’s University. I had gone around this University 
once years earlier and had met some of its graduates m American 
Universities. I was told that this University had been transformed 
into the new Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences. I expressed 
a desire to visit it since this was the only institution (apart from the 
Institute of Economic Research m Peking which I had the pleasure 
of addressing) devoted to study and research m social sciences — 
subjects which receive such low priority in the new China 

We drove to the Academy and I was received by two vice-direc- 
tors, formerly professois at the University, who continued to teach 
in addition to their administrative duties. The first vice-director, 
Dr. Lm, is an economist, a graduate of the London University 
and was at the London School of Economics between 1935-37. 
The second gentleman, Dr. Pan, received his doctorate m political 
science from the Univerity of Vienna m 1935. They both apologised 
for having forgotten English and German respectively and our 
conversation was carried on through my inseparable companion 
and official interpreter who was assigned to me the day I arrived 
in Peking and who travelled with me all over China. 

As we went round the various buildings, I noticed that they were 
more or less deserted. 

“ Is today a working day? ” I asked 

“ Yes, indeed, today is a normal working day.” 

“How many students are enrolled here?” I queried. 

“ 4,600 in all.” 

“ Are they all on this campus ? ” 

“ Technically yes, because they are enrolled here, but about 
2,000 are working in the factories m Shanghai.” 

“ Is it part-time work? ” 

“ No. They put in eight hours m the factories. But they take 
a course once a week.” 

“ What about the other 2,600 students? ” I wanted to know. 

“ Another 2,000 are working on the farms on the outskirts of 
Shanghai.” 

“ Do they come for the weekly course?” 

“ No. They will come back to the campus in a year or two when 
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the temporary food problem has been solved.” 

46 This means yon have some 600 regular students actually here ? 99 

44 Not quite,” replied the vice-director, 44 because some 200 
are on steel duty. That is, the campus has set up a cottage-style 
steel furnace and they are making steel.” 

Later we visited this traditional-style steel plant. It was just a 
furnace that was melting all the scrap metal gathered m by the 
students. 

44 The rest are regular students, I suppose.” 

44 No, another 200 are practising m the Student Militia, for they 
are assigned to jom the Fukien Front.” Here the vice-director 
gave me a little lecture on American imperialism and the necessary 
chore of shelling Quemoy and Matsu m the imperative task of 
44 regaining ” Taiwan. 

Finally we entered a building where some student activity was 
discernible. 

44 This is the Economics Lecture Hall,” volunteered the vice- 
director. There was no lecturer present but some 20 students 
were poring over books. The vice-director told me that he taught 
the course on 44 History of Economic Thought. ” I informed him 
that I myself had taught the same course for some years and we 
began discussing the scope of the course, the text-books adopted 
and the favourite writers and questions of the students 44 In India 
we begin with Adam Smith and end with Keynes, though of course 
a few lectures are devoted to such economic thought as there was 
among early Hindu writers like Manu and Kautilya.” 

44 That is the conventional course we have been taught in the 
West,” he conceded, 44 but we have changed all that since Liberation. 
Our History of Economic Thought begins with Marx and ends with 
Chairman Mao.” 

44 What writers do you specifically study? ” I enquired. 

44 Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Chairman Mao,” was the 
reply. 

We then visited the Economics Seminar Room where a discussion 
was in progress among a score of students. There was no professor 
present but the student leader invited us to join them and we did. 
I was told that these were advanced students. 

44 Do they write an examination or submit a thesis? ” I asked. 

44 They do both ; sometimes an examination and sometimes a 
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thesis; but these students are working on a thesis/ 9 .! was told. 

I asked a student at random what the subject of his thesis was. 

44 We don’t have different subjects for all of us are working on 
a single thesis / 9 was his answer. 

The vice-director intervened and informed me that the whole 
class works on a single thesis — a kind of co-operative effort. 

44 What is the subject of this collective thesis? 99 

44 The Communes / 9 was the reply. 

4 6 Is there any objective evaluation of this collective thesis ? 99 
I asked. 

46 Oh, yes The whole class criticises the thesis and points out 
the deviations." 

44 But you said the whole class writes the thesis." 

44 That’s right." 

There was nothing else to do but change the subject. Though I was 
told at every campus that the students had regular terminal and 
annual examinations, I could never find a question paper. Some 
professor or other was always trying to find me a question paper, 
in the Chinese language, of course, but they never seemed to manage 
it. At the University of Wuhan the President had informed me that 
the question papers were kept at the Ministry of Education m 
Peking I Even last year’s question papers ! 

After much discussion at various campuses I discovered that 
question papers and examinations have been abolished for the 
present. No degrees or diplomas were granted. After a prescribed 
course of study the student was sent to some school or office, 
factory or farm to do the work for which he had been trained. 
If he didn’t learn his job properly and fumbled at his new occu- 
pation, it was just too bad. And yet no professor would concede 
that this was the true state of affairs in present-day China. 


VIII 

The head of the Shanghai Medical School told me that they were 
turning out a new kind of medical graduate — men who fulfilled 
the revolutionary aims of Communism in the medical field. I asked 
what they were. 44 In pre-Liberation China / 9 he answered , 44 doctors 
attended the privileged few who could afford to pay the doctor’s 
fees. But the doctor today serves the workers and the producers. 
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This is possible only under Communism. ” I asked him whether 
he knew anything about the comprehensive and free health services 
in Great Britain. He was not aware of them. 

66 Another innovation/’ he pointed out, 64 is for the doctors not 
to wait for the patients, but to go m search of them, as in the 
Communes It saves the time of the worker.” 44 What about the 
doctor’s time? ” I asked. 44 That is, when the doctor is free. When 
he is free there is no point m his sitting around, waiting for the 
patients to come.” 

44 It is the same m research work too,” he assured me. 44 In pre- 
Liberation China the few good research workers were spending 
all their ability, energy and time m finding out about the rich people’s 
diseases and nothing about the workers’ diseases. Medical research 
had a class bias. Now we have changed all that.” 

Another aspect of general education in China is the strict control 
exercised over the production of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
and the printed word m general It is true that the total number 
of these have enormously increased during the last ten years. 
Newspapers catering for the needs and tastes of children, students, 
adults, farmers, industrial workers, office workers, party members, 
artists, technicians, and so on are produced by the Government. 
These give the 44 correct ” news and views on all subjects relevant 
to the particular groups. It is the same with periodicals and maga- 
zines. I found the same official magazines — from comic books 
to journals devoted to the popularisation of the sciences — in 
trains and planes, in hordes and offices, in factories and on farms. 
One is greeted with the same official magazines no matter where 
one goes. When printing and publishing become a state monopoly, 
no matter how it is defined, food for the mind becomes not only 
controlled but contaminated. 

In colleges and universities the old books, mostly from the 
Western countries, have been thrown out and one can see them 
dumped in some comer. The shelves thus emptied receive the 
authorised and approved books from the official sources in Chinese 
and books from Communist countries in such foreign languages 
as Russian and German. Even here, it is the Russian books that 
predominate over everything else. And among the countless books 
written on contemporary China m many languages, only a very 
few written by foreign Communists and approved by the People’s 
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Government are available. Now that the English language is 
officially disapproved, and since it will be many years before the 
Russian language can take its place, the Chinese are groping in 
what can only be called a 44 darkness at noon ”. 

IX 

The introduction of 46 thought-struggle 55 and the reformation 
through it of all teachers at all levels, was perhaps the saddest 
and most humiliating part of the entire reorganisation of China’s 
educational system towards the creation of the new Communist 
Society. A series of public meetings were held at all campuses 
where professor after professor who was not already an avowed 
Communist had to go on the platform before students, fellow- 
teachers, the party cadres and the public and recant m the most 
abject and debasing terms everything he had said, taught or written 
all his life. Many volumes could be compiled of these recantations 
and they would be fertile source material for the study of human 
nature under duress for some competent social psychologist. (The 
Communists themselves have published some four volumes of 
collections of confessions, Thought Reform Documents , Peking, 
1952.) A few random examples will suffice here. 

Chen Yuan, a well known senior Chinese Catholic historian and 
President of the now defunct Fu Jen (Catholic) University in Peking, 
in an open letter to Dr. Hu Shih in the Progressive Daily writes : 

44 [On reading Chairman Mao’s works] a new world has opened 
before me. I realize for the fust time that our whole study of 
history has been subjective and unscientific. Man’s mmd is 
determined by his society. He must study that society in older 
to understand the individual and can reform the individual only 
through reforming the society. All culture follows politics and 
at the same time leads politics. The realization of this fact is 
the freedom that the (Communist) Government has brought to 

_ 95 

me. 


Professor Fung Yu-lan, a Chinese philosopher whose reputation 
was something like that of Dr. S. Radhaknshnan in India, recanted 
all that he wrote in his books and denounced himself : 
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“ Now I feel I also have been liberated. Marxism-Leninism 
and the thought of Mao Tse-tung as well as practices m the 
various aspects of the new society have changed my thought, 
turning me from reaction to revolution, from service to individuals 
to service to the masses, from abstract things' to concrete things, 
from illusions to realities. 

66 Formerly I felt it strange that m the revolutionary camp a 
political leader should also be a philosophical and ideological 
leader, and attributed it to the results of controlled thought. 
Now I came to understand that a leader capable of leading 
revolution and leading society too in its forward progress is 
always able correctly to understand the laws of the world and 
social development and able to apply it (sic) flexibly to concrete 
revolutionary practice. That he is able to do so is precisely 
because he establishes and develops, in the revolutionary practice 
of reforming the world, a revolutionary philosophy for reforming 
the world A revolutionary philosophy for reforming the world 
is entirely different from the philosophy which maintains that it 
44 interprets the world. ” It is precisely because of its inability to 
reform the world that it is also unable to mterpiet the world. I 
now came to understand that I should make an entirely new 
start in my study before I can make myself a philosophical worker 
in the new society. Formerly, when I heard some people saying 
that they wanted to be the pupils of Chairman Mao, it seemed 
an exaggeration to me. But now I feel that I am even disqualified 
to be a pupil of Chairman Mao , and that I have to strive hard to be 
one” [italics mine] 

All the intellectuals and others m the academic world, from the 
university president and professor down to the primary school 
mistress have turned themselves inside out, confessing their past 
bourgeois sins of training, teaching and thinking and proclaiming 
their new and zealous conversion to Marxism-cum-Maoism. Hail 
“ the greatest and most peerless 55 educationalist of all times, 
Chairman Mao ! 

One evening at an Embassy party m Peking I was introduced 
to a young European woman who was working m her country’s 
Embassy in Peking. In the course of our talk I discovered that she 
had been a careful student of all the self-abasement recantations 
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in China during the last nine years. I expressed my interest m the 
documents and confessed that I had not read many of these recanta- 
tions — all of which have not been translated. She loaned me a 
bulky manuscript which I perused with some care. It took me some- 
time to wade through the hundreds of pages of sickening new senti- 
ments of the scholars who now belied all their scientific training 
and were grovelling in the dust before Mao. From these endless 
pages two things stand out in my mind. The first is that the mental 
third degree administered by Communism can often reduce human 
beings to dithering idiots and secondly that Mao is an incredible 
mixture of Buddha and Christ, Newton and Einstein, Plato and 
Kant, Hegel and Bertrand Russell, Garibaldi and Gandhi, Napoleon 
and Nelson, and of course Lenin and Stalin — take your pick. Mao 
is greater than all and any combination of them ! 

I believe there is a mental Gresham’s Law. All the undesirable 
control and regimentation of thought drive out ennobling ideas of 
individuality and freedom. 

I believe that the cultural standards and the intellectual outlook 
of a country can be judged by the treatment meted out to authors 
and books. And here Communist China has failed miserably, 
for she has successfully choked the channels of intellectual com- 
munications between herself and the world beyond the bamboo and 
iron curtains. The prevention of the publication of books privately 
(even granting that some Chinese author can still write anything 
smacking of individual liberty and freedom) and the banning of 
all foreign books except those written by approved fellow-travellers, 
impose on the minds of China’s millions a new slavery. 

Perhaps the most distressing and devastating aspect of Communist 
education is that while it instructs, it also forges fetters on men’s 
minds with a calculated deliberation. While it is true that one can 
become an able physicist or a competent geologist under Communism, 
no one can obtain that broad, liberal and humanistic education 
that only a free society can afford to impart to its citizens. 

It is true that, through the ages, theocratic rulers and imperialistic 
regimes have tried to confine people to conventional modes of 
thinking. They have tortured, imprisoned and killed those who 
rebelled against the accepted doctrines of the Church or the State. 
In China’s own history we have the example of Shih Huang-ti, the 
usurper, wishing to pose before posterity as the First Emperor 
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burnt all the classical books and killed all the intellectuals. In the 
twentieth century, the British Government has imprisoned at some 
time or other men like Gandhi, Nehru and Bertrand Russell — men 
who had the vision to protest against existing forms of Government 
and current notions of fashionable and respectable thinking. 
And yet, while these men were physically imprisoned their minds 
were free. They could get the books they wanted and, what is more, 
some of the finest and loftiest prose of our times came from the pens 
of these prisoners. But under Communism not only the bodies of 
dissenting persons are imprisoned (or liquidated), what is truly 
terrifying, their mmds, too, are imprisoned, drugged and debased 
into a pathetic, colourless conformity. 
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THE CHANGING FAMILY 

The years of shock treatment administered by the 
Chinese Communists have rendered virtually impossible any reconsti- 
tution of the pre-“ Liberation ” form of Chinese society. Of all 
the institutions that have been affected, the most important is the 
family. 

What the cell is to the biological or organic body the family is 
to society. The family m China, as in other parts of the world, has 
been the single major factor m insuring the stability and survival 
of the essentials of human civilization From the time of Confucius, 
China’s emperors and philosophers realised its importance as a 
fundamental social unit and its tremendous role m determining 
the character and structure of society. 

In the 44 Book of Poetry,” edited by Confucius, it is said, 44 No 
one is to be looked up to like a father No one is to be depended on 
like a mother.” During those Confucian times certain “criminals” 
were held to be worse than murderers They were : 44 The son who 
does not serve his father respectfully, but greatly wounds his father’s 
heart ; and the father who cannot cherish his son but hates him ; 
and the younger brother who does not bear in mmd the evident 
intention of Heaven, and will not respect his elder brother ; and the 
elder brother who forgets the tender regard in which he should 
hold his younger brother, and is unfriendly to him.” 

Through the centuries these theoretical directives of good beha- 
viour and family loyalty gradually took root to the extent that not 
only businesses but even Government became family matters. Men 
did not usually associate with strangers in any venture, but with 
their kin. Till the other day, almost every person employed in the 
great banks or textile mills of China, from the manager down to 
the errand boy, was a relative of the proprietor or from his own 
village Family loyalty was so deeply ingrained that what is generally 
called nepotism had become a desirable and accepted social virtue. 
In China the greatest loyalty was always given not to the state, or 
to religion, but to the smallest group — the family. 

One aspect of the Communist assault on traditional Chinese 
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society has been the technique of denunciation, destroying loyalty 
among relatives. 

The campaign of denunciations began within two years of the 
Communists’ seizure of power. On February 21, 1951, the Govern- 
ment promulgated the “ Regulation of the People’s Republic of 
China for Punishment of Counter-Revolutionaries.” This regulation 
was intended to suppress all opposition to the Communist regime 
and its policies, no matter what shape such opposition took or 
from what quarter it came. One extraordinary feature was that 
penalties were decreed for offences committed before the promulga- 
tion of the measure. 

A major effect of this regulation has been the demoralization of 
age-old familial loyalties. In the name of waging a war against 
anti-Government, counter-revolutionaries, the Government m 
effect tried to break the bonds between husband and wife, parents 
and children, one relative and another For the first time m China’s 
long and chequered history it became a virtue and an imperative 
patriotic duty to bear witness against one’s kith and km. 

Why did the Chinese give up their traditional and intimate 
loyalties so easily? The answer is simply that people do not like 
to face death. One can face social ostracism, economic disinheritance 
and political persecution, but strong must be the soul that is ready 
to die for love of one’s relations, especially when such love and 
emotion have been declared reactionary, unpatriotic and unaccept- 
able by society at large The much-publicized open mass trials 
and accusations becajne so terrorising that the thought upper- 
most m the mind of every Chinese once the drive had begun was 
survival. 

What was worse, if the regime took it into its head to accuse 
any man of being a counter-revolutionary m thought or deed, his 
wife was presumed guilty of collusion for not publicly denoun- 
cing her husband, whether she knew the husband to be guilty 
or not. 

Chinese newspapers, magazines, films and official pronouncements 
of recent years record countless instances cf sons and daughters 
accusing their parents (interestingly enough, few parents turned 
against their children) and wives turning against their husbands, 
and sometimes vice versa , all in the name of the patriotic 
duty of ferreting out anti-Government elements. Although such 
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denunciations are not now so widespread as during the height of 
the drive, they still continue. 

This drive has sown seeds of suspicion between one member 
and another in almost every family. Distrust has now become the 
watchword and no ©ne can confide one’s thoughts, not to speak of 
one’s deeds, to another, however intimate the relationship between 
the two may be. Miscarriage of justice, even as the Communists 
understand the term, became enormous because old scores in 
villages were frequently settled during this period by denouncing 
the hated person as a counter-revolutionary. 

The resulting “ my-relative-might-be-a-spy ” attitude was naturally 
more discernible m the villages than in the cities. I found the 
families I visited in rural homes extremely reticent and they spoke 
guardedly. One usually speaks up only in a large company thus 
ensuring that others hear one’s safe and non-committal remarks. 
This reticence might also have arisen from the fact that our conver- 
sation was always carried on with the aid of an official interpreter 
and in the presence of some head or official connected with the 
unit to which the family in question belonged. 

Imagine how far China has travelled under the Communists 
when we witness today the sons of the accused demonstrating their 
loyalty to the State not only by denouncing their father but scream- 
ing with the crowd for his death. This incredible change in the 
thinking and behaviour of the Chinese cannot be dismissed as a 
passing emotional aberration. It has been brought about by an 
intense nationwide campaign of indoctrination — a campaign 
that has apparently succeeded in almost completely transforming 
the accepted codes of behaviour in Chinese society. Thus demorali- 
sation has set in, disrupting the cherished values inherent in the 
traditional close family of the Chinese. 

Another aspect of the assault on traditional society has been the 
emancipation of women for, although this has included many 
desirable reforms, it has also contributed to the disruption of the 
old family system. 

Arranged marriages have been abolished. Premarital meeting 
and courting are encouraged. A young man or woman can marry 
anyone of his or her choice provided the local Communist party 
and precinct police raise no objections. Concubinage and prosti- 
tution have been strictly outlawed. Monogamy has become the 
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rule* Married women can retain their maiden names if they desire. 
Women have also obtained freedom of divorce. 

On the economic front, women can hold property — at least such 
property as is still permitted to private ownership. But perhaps the 
most important reform is that women’s wages are paid directly 
to them, not to their husbands or fathers. I was told that this simple 
and just change m itself had reduced the family patriarch to an 
impotent position, and that male domination m the family had 
vanished* 

The imposition of central authority has been an equally revo- 
lutionary change. The Chinese have been known throughout 
centuries for their rugged individualism. The people, particularly 
the rural folk, have gone about their daily business, through all 
their ups and downs, relying on their traditional knowledge and 
common sense, animated, if unconsciously, by the belief that they 
were governed best when they were governed least. They seldom 
came in contact with even provincial authority, not to speak of any 
directions from the nation’s capital. 

This age-old disregard for central authority is now gone for ever. 
Peking has tightened its hold on the remotest areas. In distant 
villages people’s contact with the thought, actions and directives 
of the capital is alive, thanks to the radio. The nation’s adminis- 
tration is now close-knit and Peking’s directives are carried out 
speedily and efficiently all over the country. 

The effects of all these changes can be seen most vividly in the 
Commune, the most extreme form of Communized society known. 
These Communes, have been set up in rural areas all over the 
country. Peking’s official claim is that they include 90 per cent of the 
rural population — some 500,000,000 people. My estimate is that, m 
fact, only 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 are living communal lives. 
But Government spokesmen frankly state that they will not rest 
until the whole country has become one vast Commune. During 
my travels I heard from many quarters that one of Chairman Mao’s 
ambitious targets was to make the nation’s capital — Peking — the 
first Metropolitan Commune in the world. According to some, his 
insistence on this was one of the reasons that led to his resignation 
as Head of the State. 

I had occasion to visit four Communes — the northern-most 
was some six miles north of Peking and the southernmost was near 
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Chengchow. Of the four, two were show places — one, the Sputnik 
Commune, and the other, Chi-h-ym, known as The Commune of 
the Sixteen Guarantees. I spent a whole day m the latter and saw 
something of every aspect of the Commune’s life. Even Chinese 
delegations from different parts of the country have been visiting 
Chi-li-ym to learn how to organise a Commune. 

The Communists are not only not apologetic but positively 
proud of the transformations wrought m Chi-li-yin over a short 
period of time. Here, they have not only challenged but have swept 
away the concepts of centuries This Commune of the Sixteen 
Guarantees is the apotheosis of the collective and the ultimate in 
Communist organisation of public ownership. 

As we stepped out of the jeep, my interpreter, the city official 
from Chengchow who accompanied us and I weie cordially greeted 
by a stocky peasant m the inevitable blue uniform — the Director 
of the Commune. He was very happy, he said, to welcome “ the 
scientist from India, our great and friendly neighbour ” As we 
walked to his modest rural office — the home of an ex-landlord — 
he observed that he himself was a good example of what Chairman 
Mao and Communism had done for the nation 

“ Before Liberation I was the exploited son of a farm-hand who 
never owned a mou of land. I did not know where India was. But 
now I am the People’s Director and, thanks to intense study of 
world problems and international relations, I have come to know 
India as our great neighbour and friend who is fighting for China 
and peace.” 

We went round the Commune — innumerable creches of chubby 
infants, kindergartens overflowing with well-fed children singing 
the now familiar songs, “ Socialism is Good,” “ Communes Are 
Good ” and “ Chairman Mao Is Our Saviour ” ; the Middle Schools 
and the Red and Expert Schools — all co-educational — and their 
attached hostels, clinics and kitchens. 

The Red and Expert Schools take in peasants and workers, 
youths and adults, who have had no formal education, and give 
them intense part-time instruction at two levels. At the first level 
the student is taught the “ universal truths ” of the Communist 
classics. At the second level, he is trained in his particular speciality 
— it may be ploughing or welding or weaving, tinkering or tailoring. 
The students also work on the farms and in the factories that belong 
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to the Commune. They become in a real sense Reds and Experts, 
and they need know nothing else to play their robot roles in the 
new order. 

The principal of the Red and Expert School was ebullient “ This 
kind of school is new and is not yet known evejn in other People’s 
Republics,” he told me I asked him if there was nothing like this 
Commune m Russia. “ I don’t think so,” he replied. “ Here we 
demonstrate that virtue is teachable and human nature can be 
changed. And learning here is no longer the privilege of the limited 
few but the birthright of all.” 

He asked me whether we in India had compulsory education 
for all I pointed out that while we have not yet achieved anything 
like compulsory free primary or high school education m India, 
the United States of America and some European countries have 
more or less achieved these goals. 

We stopped at random at the home of a peasant. It was a small 
mud affair, extremely clean and neat. We were introduced to a 
peasant couple m then thirties. They greeted us by clapping their 
hands and we reciprocated. They formerly had been what were 
called “ middle ” peasants, neither rich nor poor The house had 
three large rooms which the couple’s sizable family had occupied 
before the Commune was organised. Now the family had been 
dispersed. The couple, who formerly owned the house, had been 
allotted one room, and two other couples, strangers from a near-by 
village, had moved into the two other rooms 

“ My old parents have gone to the Happy Home for the Aged. 
My two sons are in tlie Middle School hostel. I am happy for 
them because they are getting an education — the new education 
that will make them experts. But it is the baby I miss.” The wife 
said this, looked at the official, and added, “ Of course, I can now 
work hard and happily, knowing that my baby is well taken care of.” 

“ How old is the baby? ” I asked. 

“ About 3,” was the reply. 

“ Can’t you visit the baby? ” I wanted to know. 

“ Of course, my husband and I can and we do. But we are so 
very busy with work, study and meetings,” she said, in a tone half 
proud and half sad, “ that we haven’t very much time for the baby.” 

“ Of course, we realise that we have to work hard and produce 
more to defeat the American enemy and get back Taiwan,” her 
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husband intervened. His statement seemed inspired by the presence 
of the official, but it is possible that he meant it. In China one gets 
so used to hearing statements like this that I wasn’t surprised to 
hear it from this young peasant. 

44 Everyone in this Commune feels that way about our enemy 
and the Taiwan crisis. In fact, some of our workers are so patriotic 
that they refuse to rest after their work. We have to persuade them 
to go home and sleep. In capitalist countries I am told workers 
malinger but our problem is the other way round,” added the 
Director. 

44 Can you bring your child home if he falls ill ? ” I asked the 
mother. 

46 Of course, I can spend some time with my baby if he is ill, and 
if the person m charge of the creche sends for me,” she replied. 

In the creches we visited, the children did look happy and cheerful. 
Everything was clean, and orderly and the women in charge 
even wore cotton surgical masks. The children in their padded 
clothes — houses are very poorly heated all over China because 
of a fuel shortage — played with their crude Commune-made toys. 

I raised the question of children’s illnesses and parental visits 
with the woman in charge of one creche. 46 We have a Western- 
trained, as well as a traditional doctor ” she said. 44 Both examine 
all sick babies and give them what is considered the best treatment 
under the circumstances. Sometimes we send for the parents, 
but more often not. We find their knowledge of how to care for 
their infants is certainly inferior. The doctor and nurse know more 
about what is good for the babies than the parents.” 

44 Don’t you make allowances for the emotional needs of children 
for their parents and parents for their children?” I asked. 

44 We have had no difficulties so far. There is no hard and fast 
rule and the parents can certainly visit the children anytime they 
want to. Don’t forget that in the Commune we are one big happy 
family.” 

Among the institutions we visited was a dormitory for unmarried 
men and women. The occupants were roughly m the 20-25 age group. 
Some were waiting to get married and move into rooms allotted 
to married couples. 

In this group was an occasional married man or woman. The 
women were introduced as 44 Worker ” or 44 Producer,” not as 
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“ Mrs X ” or “ Mrs. Y.” I inquired into the reason for separation. 
“ The spouse is probably a very skilled worker and m demand else- 
where in some other town,” I was told. 46 But the separation is 
temporary until the authorities can find a suitable job for the partner 
m the same area.” It is not uncommon to come across married 
women working on teams m communities miles away from their 
husbands. 

There is a belief outside China that the separation of husbands 
and wives sometimes found in the Communes is a deliberate one. 
Some external observers have jumped to the conclusion that the 
Communes are trying to solve the country’s population problem 
(m other Communes) through such separations, but I inquired into 
this matter in some detail and have satisfied myself that these 
separations are temporary and accidental and not designed by the 
authorities for any demographic purpose. 

While discussing this aspect of life in the Commune, the Director 
pointed out, 64 We have a great many marriages in this Commune. 
Before Liberation, economic insecurity and parental disapproval 
were effective deterrents to a young man’s marriage even m rural 
areas. Usually the parents arranged the marriages of the children 
to suit parental convenience. All tins has been changed. Now if 
the young people fall in love they can marry without any trouble 
under the Commune’s auspices. And they can have all the babies 
they want, subject only to the demands of work, health and study. 
All the children are the responsibility of the Commune.” 

I visited a Happy Homs for the Aged where one old lady — about 
70, perhaps — took me to her little room and showed me proudly 
a new woollen blanket that was lying on her k'cmg (built-m bed). 
<c Are you happy here? ” I asked her as she handed me a handful 
of shelled peanuts. 

44 Oh, yes, I am ; but I miss my grandchildren,” she said, adding, 
perhaps as an after-thought, 66 1 know they are getting a useful 
education somewhere.” 

Through their vague and indirect remarks — or more often 
through their silence to my questions — I could discern these people’s 
unhappiness over the disruption of their families. In the past, 
there were times when they did not have enough to eat or blankets 
enough in winter, but this was more than compensated for by the 
warmth of family loyalty and affections. Those days are gone and 
C — 8 
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now they have material necessities but not emotional security. 

Even the most casual observer could not have helped seeing that 
the average adult looked sullen and unhappy. He followed official 
directions and did his duty, but dejection and misery are impossible 
to conceal. We have incredible poverty in some of India’s villages, 
but such poverty has never been a barrier to banter and humour, 
and even, oddly enough, gaiety. This I completely missed m the 
Communes and the countryside of China. 

The Director invited me to a simple but adequate lunch in his 
own office. It consisted of meat dumplings, (chia-tse) which we 
dipped in a hot sauce, a sweet dish and endless cups of hot tea. 
Everyone enjoyed the lunch and the Director, obviously satisfied 
and happy, recalled his days as a landless farmhand in this village 
before “ Liberation.” 

“ These meat dumplings were a great luxury then, because we 
couldn’t afford meat. We had this dish only once a year during 
a festive occasion. Now we can have this delicacy any time we want.” 
And he served me a few more hot dumplings. 

I asked the Director whether anyone could leave the Commune 
for some other place in China. He was genuinely surprised at my 
question, as if the thought had never occurred to him. 

“ I cannot imagine anyone wanting to leave this place,” he replied. 
“ Please don’t forget that this Commune came into existence because 
the people themselves demanded it.” 

He then explained that migration within China was controlled 
by a permit system. The permit goes with the ration card which 
enables one to buy rice, oil and pork in the cities and other non- 
Comxnune areas. 

In the Communes there is no need for ration cards because every- 
body eats in the common mess halls. Hence anyone leaving a 
Commune — unless on official business or with special permission 
— would be unable to obtain food elsewhere. Furthermore, one 
of the duties of street committees is to inform their daily meetings 
of both new arrivals and persons missing from the community 
street. So desertion from the Communes is hazardous. Anyone 
caught is usually condemned to hard labour in one of the remote 
areas which are being developed. 

“ Can one go out of the Commune to visit friends or relatives? ” 
l asked. 
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“ Permission may be granted under special circumstances, but 
actually such requests have not come to me so far,” the Director 
assured me. 

In the Commune, as almost everywhere in China, the people 
no longer talk freely among themselves, unless rt is purely “ official 
talk ” about production techniques, the greatness of the new regime 
or the need to defeat the “ Imperialist Americans.” It is all the more 
rare for the Chinese to talk with a foreigner (even should they 
know a common language and find an opportunity to talk without 
the mteipieter being present — an almost impossible situation) 
for one cannot be certain that the visiting foreigner is not a Com- 
munist and an admirer of the present regime. For aught they knew 
from the official reception given to me, I might have been the 
Secretary of the Indian Communist Party ! 

This is a model Commune — “ the latest development, where we 
have gone one step ahead of the Soviet Union,” as officials in 
Peking repeatedly told me. 

Everyone works according to his or her ability and all are given 
their basic needs. Everyone’s loyalty is dedicated to the all-powerful 
state and its demands and directives. Food, clothing, housing, 
education, medical care, recreation and burial are guaranteed. 
What more can one ask for? The tentacles of the state embrace 
every aspect and account for every hour of one’s life. Leisure, 
privacy and solitude have become dreadful vices. Abiding emo- 
tional attachments are suppressed in the name of the new Moloch 
of state and productions 

What is likely to be the end of this new way of life ? Will the 
worm someday turn and a silent revolution of angry men and women 
overthrow the Communes ? Or will the Communes evolve m time 
a new human species — robots that respond to the radio ? It is rash 
to prophesy. 
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CHINA’S POPULATION PROBLEMS 

When the People’s Republic of China announced on 
November 1, 1954, that it had conducted the first scientific census 
in the country’s long history and that the nation had more than 
600 million people, the prosaic demographic fact became a sensa- 
tional newspaper headline all over the world. 

This news item had numerous repercussions. First, there were 
the sceptics who wondered whether the Communists had really 
conducted a census. Secondly, granting that a census had been 
successfully carried out, whether the Government was giving the 
correct or a padded figure, for statistics under Communism have 
a certain strategic value. Thirdly, if the figure was even approxi- 
mately correct, it followed that all previous academic and political 
analysis of China’s economic and demographic picture was mis- 
leading, as it had been based on the assumption that her population 
was around 450 million. 

Any analysis of China’s population problem m the past was 
largely a hazardous, if not impossible, undertaking, for there was 
no authentic and reliable souice-matenal, like a census series or 
continuous vital registration No Government in China m the past 
had undertaken this very necessary but difficult task of enumerating 
the population nor of registering her births and deaths for the 
entire area. 

The difficulties are obvious. A strong central Government and 
political stability were absent. The edicts of the central Government 
from the earliest dynasty to the KMT at Chungking and Nanking 
were not binding all over China. The area (even without the newly 
acquired Manchuria and Tibet and the so-called autonomous 
regions in the north-west) is vast ; the terrain is difficult and at 
places inaccessible, and communications absent or primitive. 
Most of the people were illiterate and suspicious of anyone asking 
what may be construed as personal questions. 

This does not mean that there had been no estimates of China’s 
population in the past, but they are of no practical value in the 
sense we understand the concept “ population estimate ” today. 
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During the Han dynasty (206 B.C — 220 A.D), however, some 
detailed counts were made for purposes of taxation, military cons- 
cription and slave labour. Later m the time of the Sung dynasty 
(960 A D — 1279 A.D) the Pao Chia system was introduced whereby 
every locality was divided into groups of households, with one 
man m each group made responsible for an annual return of the 
number of people under his control. The aim was to kn'ow the 
number of adult and able-bodied people for military and taxation 
purposes. The accuracy of these retains is, of course, questionable. 
But the system continued more or less down to the days of the 
Manchu dynasty, and was, it is said, destroyed about a century ago 
when the Taipmg Revolution bioke out. The Manchu Government, 
however, made an attempt at census before the Revolution of 1911 
and published an estimate of 374 million for the China of that day. 
But all these estimates were more m the nature of “ guestimates.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that there are as many estimates 
of China’s population as there are writers on the subject. Made 
by both Chinese and foreign scholars, these differ by a wide 
margin and are no more than reasoned guesses 

And m March, 1945, the Kuommtang Government estimated 
the population to be 454,928,992. No one knows how it arrived 
at this figure, precise to the last digit. But we do know that there 
was no real census It was on the basis of this misleading figure 
that China’s population was taken to be 450 million for all practical 
purposes. Despite this medium figure, one can compile an im- 
pressive list of estimate of China’s population, ranging from 350 
million to the United Nations’ figure of 500 million. These in- 
volved assumptions and calculations which could not be subjected 
to any statistical scrutiny, as the figures are not comparable m 
year, area or the methods adopted in arriving at them. 

It was, therefore, something of an achievement when the Com- 
munist Government conducted a census in 1953-54 for almost 
the whole of China and announced the high figure of 583 million 
for the mainland The total was given out as 602 million, but this 
includes estimates of 7.6 million Chinese for Taiwan and 11.7 
million other Chinese outside the mainland. 

A successful census of China is such a rare scientific event that 
the population figure became a sensation. The scientific world is, 
of course, grateful to the People’s Government for carrying out 
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the first systematic census. In Asia, the only two major countries 
with a long and distinguished record of official and decennial 
census series are India and Japan ; China had been a question 
mark, but the answer was found at last. And it was a surprising 
answer, for obviously her population had been consistently and 
considerably under-estimated during the last fifty years by all the 
available statistical agencies. 

Normally a nation’s census holds no interest to anyone unless 
he is a demographer, statistician or economist. But the Chinese 
census results have considerable interest not only to social scientists 
all over the world but to the Governments and peoples in South- 
East Asia, beyond the geographical confines of China. 

I met in Peking some statisticians, economists and adminis- 
trators who were in charge of the census operations. Mr. Pai 
Chen Hua, an economist of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
told me : “ No Government m the past could have undertaken the 
census, for they could not get the support of the masses. It is true 
there was a kind of census once during the Manchu rule and once 
again during the Kuomintang regime but they did not embrace 
the whole country and were not accurate. China’s population was 
usually taken as 400 million. It was not an economic concept 
but a political one based on customs and post-office estimates,” 

He continued : “ After Liberation a preliminary survey of China’s 
population was undertaken, but the real scientific investigation 
was not undertaken on a nation-wide basis until 1953. The reason 
for choosing the year 1953 was that we had our general election 
during that year, and in a sense our real economic reconstruction 
began that year. In early 1953 unified measures were published 
by the State Council and registration schedules were released. 
All information was gathered as of midnight June 30, 1953. And 
registration was on the basis of permanent residence. 

“ The census theoretically belongs to the Ministry of the Interior 
but our first census was undertaken under the joint auspices of the 
Interior Ministry, the Ministry of Public Health, the State Statis- 
tical Bureau and the Committee for General Election.” (The 
Statistical Bureau and the Committee for General Election do not 
belong to any Ministry. They come under the National People’s 
Congress.) 

The census operation lasted for nearly eight months during 
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1953-54 though the final count was given as of June 30, 1953. 
The total number of trained census workers was 2.5 million. Besides 
these, thousands of “ Activists 55 (members of the Communist 
Youth League) and members of various party organisations helped 
the Government to locate the people and register them. Technical 
help was provided by Soviet experts who in co-operation with the 
Chinese statisticians drew up the simple census schedule and decided 
on the methods of registration. 

Only those m very remote and inaccessible areas were not 
directly counted. The rural areas of the Sinkiang Uighur Autono- 
mous Region, Tibet, Western Chinghai province, Western Szechuan 
province and Western Yunnan province — all of which are relatively 
thinly populated — were surveyed indirectly on a sampling basis 
and, as the resulting number was only eight million, the total figure 
for all-China was not seriously affected. 

Numerous sampling checks at various stages of the census were 
instituted. These revealed an omission of 2.5 per 1,000 persons 
and a duplication of 1.3 per 1,000. The sampling check covered a 
population of about 50 million. 

The census schedule was a simple one. Unlike most countries, 
including India, which ask 12 to 16 basic questions, China restricted 
her questionnaire to four — name and relation to the head of the 
family, age, sex and nationality. 

The Government considered the “ nationality ” of the citizen 
an important question. By nationality is not meant the citizen’s 
national origin as much as what might be called ethnic or racial 
identity. In the past every Chinese passed for a Han (an over- 
whelming majority of the Chinese belong to this ethnic group) 
and did not disclose their true nationality as they were afraid of 
denials and discrimination, if not persecution. But since the 
People’s Government not only does not discriminate but guarantees 
the cultural life of the various racial minorities, people returned 
their true ethnic origin in the census. 

The census revealed that the Hans constituted 547,283,657 or 
nearly 94 per cent of the total Chinese population ; of the remain- 
ing, 38 million or about 6 per cent were claimed by the following 
ten nationalities ; Mongolian, 1.4 million ; Hui, 1.3 ; Tibetan, 
2.7 ; Uighur, 3.6 ; Miao, 2.5 ; Yi, 3.2 ; Chuang, 6.6 ; Puyi, 
1.2 ; Korean, 1.1 ; Manchu, 2.4 ; and others, 6.7. 
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The census also revealed that males, as in most Asian countries, 
were m a majority, constituting 51.82 per cent. 

As China has been an industrially underdeveloped country and 
a considerable part of her population is engaged m agriculture, 
the rural-urban composition as revealed in the 1953 census confirms 
the Asian pattern of occupational distribution. The urban popu- 
lation constituted 13.26 per cent and the rural population was 
86.74 per cent. 

The registration of the citizen’s age presented some difficulties, 
for there is no commonly accepted uniform year in China. For 
the purposes of the census it was decided that a person’s age was 
to be calculated as that of June 30, 1953 (Gregorian calendar). 
But many m China use the Chinese calendar as well as certain 
customs in counting one’s age. The Chinese do not generally 
calculate their age m completed years. They reckon the age of a 
newborn infant as one, and the infant becomes two at the New 
Year. Some people reckon the date of their birth m terms of the 
old 12-year cycle system (the year of the Tiger, the year of the 
Ox and so on) and some are accustomed to count by the year of 
the dynasty m which they were born. But the census authorities 
solved this problem by the preparation of a special conversion 
table by which they could figure out the birth date of every person 
in a uniform way, from one year to a hundred years old. 

The age data revealed that 36.7 per cent were 14 and under, 
47.2 per cent between 15 and 49, and 16.1 per cent were 50 and 
above. It is obvious that the Chinese popi^ation is a youthful one, 
some 30 per cent of the total being under 14 years of age A techni- 
cal discussion of the implications of this fact m terms of the availa- 
ble labour force and the future growth of China’s population 
cannot be entered into here, but anyone can see that with the 
gradual decline of the death rate this youthful population is bound 
to grow in numbers. New China will have at her disposal enough 
manpower for years to come. 

The census was based on the “ habitually resident ” population 
as the de jure population is more meaningful in the determination 
of the size of a community. However, allowance was made for the 
nation’s traditional family system. In China, every member is 
regarded as an inseparable part of it, regardless of how far away 
he may be living or how long he has been away from home. “ In 
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order not Jo offend this feeling of family unity, it was decided to 
include in the count as 4 permanent residents 5 all those who at the 
time of the census had been living or were to remain away from home 
for less than five months, m a separate column which would not be 
used in making the count. Actual registration of the long-absent 
members would then be made m the places where they resided ” 
The first official census thus threw seme limited but most welcome 
light on China’s demographic situation In June 1954 the Deputy 
Prime Minister announced the general results, and released a five- 
page document entitled Report of the Registration of the Nationwide 
Census. A few months later the State Statistical Bureau published 
a 28-page report called Documents of the 1953 Census. In contrast 
to about a hundred volumes that the Government of India pub- 
lishes on its decennial census, these may appear juvenile, but I 
believe that the Chinese Government deserves to be congratulated 
on this stupendous effort, for China in 1953 was less organised 
administratively than India in 1872 when we first began our 
national census. 


ii 


VITAL STATISTICS 

It has been observed earlier that China, prior to the present regime, 
had no regular, nationwide vital registration system Until the 
Communists took over, no Government m China had ever bothered 
very much about providing accurate and reliable vital statistics 
either for its own use or for that of the public The task is some- 
thing that only a Government can undertake and, of course, there 
was no voluntary agency with the money cr authority needed for 
maintaining vital registers. Here and there, and new and then, 
some academic body would collect vital statistics, but the area 
never exceeded a village cr a town. And once, m pre-war days, 
a census and vital statistical registration system was carried out in 
the Kunming Lake Region. 

However, certam efforts were made in the past to ascertain 
China’s birth and death rates for at least small areas. The Inter- 
national Settlement m Shanghai attempted to collect birth and 
death statistics as early as 1902, but it was not totally successful 
Some experiments on vital registration were carried out by American 
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academic and other bodies m co-operation with Chinese Univer- 
sities and regional Governments. The Scnpps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems at Miami University conducted 
one such survey in collaboration with Nanking University. Professor 
Ta Chen carried out a census and vital registration for a small area 
in the Kunming Lake Region in 1942, There have been other 
similar small ad hoc investigations. 

Various birth and death rates were deduced from these experi- 
mental studies. Before the end of World War II, the national 
crude birth rate for China was generally taken as 40 per 1,000. 
The figures ranged regionally from 36 to about 50 per 1,000. 

When the Communists came to power m 1949, they too, initially 
had recourse to the conventional but unscientific figures bequeathed 
by the Kuomintang regime. But in the wake of the 1953 census, 
vital registration has been organised on a national basis. An 
official has been made responsible in every village to register all 
births and deaths. These figures are now collected annually for the 
whole country. 

The organisation of vital registration for the entire nation is a 
tremendous undertaking when we recall that the previous Govern- 
ments could not manage it for even a much smaller area I dis- 
cussed this question with a member of the National Statistical 
Bureau and another expert belonging to the Institute of Economic 
Research, both in Peking. I was told that the vital registration 
in rural areas was carried out at the hsiang level and that it was the 
responsibility of the People’s Council of^combmed villages. The 
population of this unit is usually around a few thousands. 

At the town and city level ( chungsu ) vital registration is the 
responsibility of the police. The parents or a responsible member 
of the family or the neighbours have to report a vital occurrence 
to the police. All this is demanded by the Vital Registration Law 
passed m January, 1952, by the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress. Every birth has to be registered if 
only for cloth and food. The officials assured me that there was 
today nearly 100 per cent registration. They conceded that there 
might be a few omissions in the border areas, but otherwise very 
few births and deaths went unrecorded. 

At the end of every year, the hsiang submits a statistical report 
of births, deaths, immigrants and emigrants in the area— this report 
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goes to the country and from there to the provincial level and finally 
to the centre in Peking. 

There is, of course, no way of checking the accuracy of vital 
registration all over the country. But knowing, as wc do, that the 
Street Committees take care of everything m China, I am certain 
that nothing escapes the authorities. When even a minor, private 
domestic disagreement between a husband and wife comes to the 
knowledge of the all-pervasive Communist Party, it would be diffi- 
cult for such important events as births and deaths to escape the 
knowledge of the authorities. 

As the vital statistics are not published for the use of the general 
public, there is no easy way of obtaining them. In most countries, 
one can buy the Annual Report of the Registrar-General and 
obtain all the official vital statistics one wants. However, I asked 
the Government for these figures and they were supplied to me as 
follows : 


(per 1,000 of population) 


Year 

Birth 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Natural 

increase 

1953 

37 

17 

20 

1954 

37 

13 

24 

1955 

35 

12.4 

22.6 

1956 

32 

11.4 

20.6 

1957 

34 

11 

23 


(1958 figures not compiled as yet) 

These figures for all China show that the birth rate is not as 
high as is usually imagined abroad. Secondly, the death rate is 
unusually low and, what is more, reveals a steady decline. Are 
these figures reliable? One cannot question official figures, and 
I believe they indicate more or less the true demographic picture 
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for China as a whole. The annual rate of increase was. 2 per cent 
m 1953 and has increased to 2.2 m 1957 And I think the rate of 
increase will gradually go up for reasons which I shall discuss 
later. In other words, the net annual addition to China’s popula- 
tion has been growing from 12 to 15 million The annual addition 
may soon increase to about 20 million! 

The Infant Mortality Rate, which is a highly sensitive index of 
a community’s health and cultural conditions, reveals the same 
declining trend. In 1954, for the urban areas it was 47 per 1,000 
live births. In 1955, the number declined to 42. In 1956, it dec- 
reased further to 35, a figure closer to European than Asian 
countries. 

As for rural areas, the Infant Mortality Rate was 138 per 1,000 
live births m 1954. In 1956, it declined to 109. These figures reveal 
again what I believe to be the true state of affairs. (In China, a 
community with a population of less than 2,000 is classed as rural. 
Areas where more than 50 per cent of the population are peasants 
are also so classed ) 

What are the various social and economic factors that will affect 
and further influence the birth and death rates in China? 

Let us consider the death rate first China, m the past, has had 
no regular and nationwide Health or Medical Services. Throughout 
her history, epidemics have been as regular as famines. Now the 
picture is fast changing for the better Sanitation and environmental 
hygiene are being promoted with fervour. 

Most urban communities in the past had neither underground 
drainage, nor protected water-supply, nor proper conservancy 
arrangements. Now, while proper conservancy is still a problem 
in small towns, underground drainage and supply of drinking 
water are being planned on a scientific basis for major towns 
and cities. 

To these measures must be added national efforts to improve 
public health. Rats, dogs, flies and mosquitoes are being eliminated 
on a national scale. Indiscriminate spitting is more or less an 
offence. Garbage removal and disposal is gradually coming under 
control. 

What about medical services? Figures of the total number of 
hospitals, clinics and qualified doctors for the nation as a whole 
are not available. Therefore it is difficult to compare China’s 
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position in .this respect (m terms of a ratio of medical personnel 
to units of population numbers) with other Asian or with Western 
countries. The Communist authorities have, however, admitted 
that it will take some decades before they can train an adequate 
number of doctors in Western medicine to meet the demands of the 
650 million people. So they have now embarked on a programme of 
utilising the services of the traditional “doctors” China has a tradi- 
tional system of medicine like India’s Ayurveda, Unam and Siddha 
systems. But it had been looked down upon through the centuries 
as so much quackery, and only the Allopathic system was officially 
recognized and encouraged. However, the traditional doctors 
and herbalists, who had no academic training, continued to flourish 
in the countryside, catering for the needs of the rural population 
which had neither Western trained doctors nor hospitals of any 
kind. 

Now the Communists have effectively drawn China’s traditional 
doctors into the national picture This has served two purposes. 
As part of the country’s cultural renaissance, the Chinese are 
being taught to look upon certain aspects of their past as a glorious 
heritage, and not to look down upon their “ vaidyas ” as quacks. 
The Vice-Minister of Health, Mr. Wu Yun Fu, told me at the 
Ministry of Health, m Peking, that though traditional Chinese 
medicine had been pooh-poohed m the past, it had never been 
given a proper scientific trial. Now every hospital — and all hos- 
pitals are of course run by the Government — has on its staff tradi- 
tional doctors on an equal footing with their Allopathic counter- 
parts. All hospitals are carrying on research in ancient Chinese 
remedies — roots, leaves and herbs. The country’s old system of 
acupuncture has now come into its own In every hospital there 
are two departments, one Allopathic and the other traditional. And 
the patient can choose whichever he likes. When he does not wish 
to make a choice, doctors in both systems jointly examine him, 
diagnose, and decide on the best cure. The chances are that the 
traditional system is plumped for more often. This approach 
satisfies their intense nationalist spirit. 

The second reason, which is equally if not more valid for the 
present situation, is that the traditional Chinese system of medicine 
is infinitely cheaper than the Allopathic. It does not require five 
to six years of intensive training for one to attain a level compare 
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ble to our M.B.B.S. or M.D., nor does it depend upon expensive 
imported drugs. The traditional doctors are recruited from the 
countryside, from families which have been practising medicine 
on a hereditary basis. They are given a few months 5 formal training 
and pressed into the nation’s medical services. 

I visited a few medical colleges. One of them, the Sun Yat-sen 
Medical College at Canton, was a small medical school before 
Liberation, and graduated 50 doctors annually. But today the 
institution has grown enormously and has on the rolls some 2,100 
students. Formerly, the entire college occupied one building ; 
as I went round with the American-educated Dean, Dr. S. K. 
Chow, I counted eight big buildings. The attached hospital had 
some 850 beds. The students go to classes m three shifts. I visited 
a class-room where a lecture in obstetrics was m progress and, 
while the Professor was speaking in Chinese, I noted that the 
students were using a Russian text-book. 46 A new feature of our 
medical education,” observed Dr. Chow, “is that our medical 
students must spend at least one month every year in the villages, 
learning and practising among the common people. Our doctors 
are no longer only at the disposal of rich patients who can afford 
to pay a fee. And, when our students graduate, they will be posted 
to areas where there is great need for doctors.” 

In Harbin, I went round the Medical College of the Heilungkiang 
University. The college and hospital occupy some twenty new 
five and six-storeyed buildings. Around 2,600 students are under- 
going the new five-year training course* of integrated Western 
and Chinese medicine. The two attached teaching hospitals have 
1,400 beds. These new buildings were started after Liberation and 
were completed m 1955. 

In Peking, I visited two institutions, the hospital of the Peking 
Union Medical College, which is now called the Hospital of the 
Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences, and the Peking Children’s 
Hospital, which was founded after Liberation. Dr. Wu Jui-Pmg, 
Director and Pediatrician of the Children’s Hospital, told me 
that there had been hardly any children’s hospital in China before 
the Communists came to power. He pointed out that, as a result 
of this new children’s hospital and the new Midwifery Service, 
the Infant Mortality Rate in Peking city, which was 117 per 1,000 
Jive births before Liberation (comparable to India’s 115 in 1955) 
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had been brought down to 34.1 in 1957. The same was the case 
with maternal mortality. Before 1949, it was 7 per 1,000 deliveries, 
but in 1957 the figure had been reduced to three. 

At Wuhan, the lady director of the No. 2 Medical College related 
a similar story of how her institution had grown enormously since 
Liberation. She assured me that the people m the region received 
adequate medical care and that too without any class bias. 

All these factors — better and more sanitary and hygienic faci- 
lities, underground sewerage and modern methods of garbage 
disposal and conservancy, more and better-equipped general 
hospitals, maternity homes and children’s hospitals — will have 
only one effect, that of effectively bringing down the general death 
rate and its components of infant and maternal mortality rates. 

in 


marriage law reform 

What about marriage m China ? And what is the present trend in 
her birth rate and the factors likely to affect it m the years ahead? 
Before the Communists came into power, the universality of the 
married state had been a well-known feature of the Chinese scene. 
So had been the institution of concubinage. The latter, which 
amounted in practice to polygamy, was abolished with no great 
effort and monogamy has become the law of the land. 

As for marriage, the institution has become even more universal 
under the Communists* than it was before. A Chinese sociologist 
in Shanghai explained to me that in the past economic insecurity 
was the only barrier to matrimony. There was always the fear that 
one might not be able to provide a home for a wife and the children 
that would arrive. But under Communism there is no fear of 
unemployment or inadequate wages, for it is now the state’s res- 
ponsibility to provide jobs and the necessities of life for all the 
children one may want to have. The economic deterrent to mar- 
riage or the factors responsible for its postponement no longer 
exist. Besides, professional prostitution has been abolished, and 
those women with liberal morals who are to be found in most 
societies are no longer in evidence. Therefore, all eligible young 
men and women get married. 

The reform of the Chinese marriage law was one of tfie first 
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things that received attention from the new regime. As early as 
November 7, 1931, the constitution of the Chinese Soviet Republic 
was proclaimed by Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Provisional 
Government of the Soviet Republic of China, at the first All-China 
Congress of Soviets ’held in Juichin, Kiangsi province. The marriage 
reform provisions of this paper constitution were embodied in 
Article 11, which reads : “ The Chinese Soviet Government guaran- 
tees the emancipation of women ; it recognizes the freedom of 
marriage, and puts into operation measures defending women, 
enabling them gradually to attain the material basis required for 
their emancipation from the slavery of domestic work, and for 
participation, in the social, economic and political life of tfie 
country.” 

The Communists were true to their promise. In April, 1950, that 
is, soon after Liberation, the Central People’s Government promul- 
gated the new Marriage Law. This law has numerous provisions 
but only a few can be referred to here. 

Marriage, for the first time in the nation’s long history, has been 
made a civil contract and not a religious ceremony. Secondly, it has 
to be registered, which is the condition of legitimacy. The procedure 
is defined as follows : “ For the registration of marriage : first, 
both parties, the man and the woman, shall go m peison either to 
the man’s or the woman’s city, village, etc., of residence to fill m 
the application form at the registiy After the application form is 
filled, bring it to the police station to get it endorsed. After that, 
both parties shall each take the Pre-nuptial Health Examination 
form to the appointed hospital for examination. If there is no 
physiological defect or disease, if all the procedures mentioned are 
complied with and if they are proved in conformity with Article 3 
and Article 5 of the law, registration may be granted. Moreover, 
they are subject to the approval of the local People’s Government 
before marriage certificates are obtainable.” 

A desirable feature of this directive is the compulsory, pre-marital 
medical examination of the prospective couple. But the permits by 
the police and the local People’s Government may involve bureau- 
cratic delays unless the bride and groom are acceptable to the Party. 
Another welcome feature is embodied m Article 4, which raises the 
age of consent from 18 to 20 for males and from 16 to 18 for females. 

In brief, all the fetters on individual freedom of marriage have 
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been removed. Marriages based on arbitrary and compulsory 
arrangements by parents or senior members of the family as well 
as those by purchase or gifts are no longer permitted. The wife 
can use hei maiden name or her previous married name or the name 
of her present husband. The social barriers against widow re- 
marriage have been removed and divorce has been made relatively 
easy. Children born out of wedlock have the same rights as legitimate 
children. All these reforms had been discussed by the KMT groups 
for many years, but it was left to the Communists to bring m legis- 
lation incorporating these provisions and, what is more important 
(unlike India’s Sarda Act), enforce them. Thus the Chinese marriage 
law has been brought up-to-date and in consonance with practice 
in advanced Communist countries like the Soviet Union. 

What is likely to be the effect of the new law on the country’s 
population problem? I believe it will be to help increase China’s 
population. The marriage rate is higher now and so is the birth 
rate. 

The growth of population m any country is conditioned by three 
factors — births, deaths and migration. Emigration from China 
today is completely absent. If anything, there is immigration from 
the Chinese overseas settlements. In fact, the Communist Govern- 
ment is doing all it can to attract the overseas Chinese and is building 
some overseas Chinese villages — modern suburban communities. 
The reasons behind this are intriguing and will be discussed in a 
later section. For the present, China has no emigration outlets, 
nor is she seeking any at present. 

Her growth of population will, therefore, be conditioned by the 
balance between births and deaths. Some of the major factors 
which affect the death rate and which are responsible for its giadual 
but definite decline have already been referred to. Every effort is 
being made to bring down infant, childhood, maternal and overall 
mortality rates. The great epidemics which once ravaged the country- 
side have lost their terrors. Floods and famines are under control, 
thanks to water conservancy and greater agricultural production. 
With better sanitation and hygiene, protected water-supply and 
better conservancy measures, the rate of morbidity m China, as a 
whole, according to all the available evidence, has come down. 
Along with this, as pointed out earlier, the death rate has also 
declined in recent years. And if the official death rates are accepted, 
C— 9 
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one can say that China may soon reach the low level registered 
by some advanced European nations. 

With near-universal marriages and the current social attitudes 
that favour large numbers for their own sake and treat any talk 
of population pressure as neo-Malthusian nonsense, and with the 
absence of any widespread practice of contraception, the birth rate 
is bound to remain as high as it is now. It is obvious that the survival 
rate is high and will progressively increase, other things remaining 
the same. And at the present rate of increase, China’s population 
in 1963 — the end of her Second Five-Year Plan — will be about 
700 million. It will be 800 million before 1968, the end of their 
Third Five Year Plan. 

Can China feed, clothe, house and provide the necessary social 
services for her increasing numbers ? Can her agricultural and indus- 
trial production and her plans for internal migration take care of 
the numerous problems posed by this alarming growth? Or will 
she be forced to embark on a national family planning policy? 
What is her population policy, if any? Questions such as these 
come to one’s mind. 

Generally, a country’s demographic, economic and social facts 
lead to what is called a population problem. It may be one of too 
many or too few numbers. And the Government may embark on a 
population policy to meet such a problem. But in totalitarian coun- 
tries, it is the other way round. The socio-economic situation leads 
to a problem and the policy adopted by the Government aggravates 
it in terms of the land-man as well as the population-resources 
ratio. Such a situation eventually leads to open or latent demands 
on other nations. And sometimes the ultimate outcome is war. 

But China did embark upon a vigorous and nationwide policy 
to promote birth control in 1957. However, the campaign was 
suddenly stopped in May 1958. The circumstances that led to the 
decision to launch a family planning campaign — including the 
great debate on Marxian vs. Malthusian views of China’s population 
problem — the reasons for the particular decision, the vigour with 
which it was executed and the factors that compelled the sudden 
withdrawal of the family planning campaign and a reversal of the 
entire nation’s propaganda machine in favour of a large popula- 
tion, the attacks and recriminations — a kind of ideological civil 
war — between those favouring population control and those 
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against, the* hair-splitting, unrealistic, Marxian theoretical contro- 
versy — all this makes a fascinating story. It also reveals the 
mental moorings of Marxian theorists and the inner contradictions 
of totalitarian thinking. 


IV 

THE GREAT CAMPAIGN FOR BIRTH CONTROL 
The first session of the People’s Congress, held m Peking m September 
1954, witnessed the beginnings of the great debate on China’s 
population problems and the need or otherwise for birth control. 
It was Deputy Shao Li-tzu who first publicly raised the issue of 
birth control before the Congress and set the ball rolling. 

(As even the so-called public debates on national questions are 
usually started with the Party’s permission, it is reasonable to infer 
that the Government — and the Party which runs the Government 
— felt the need to disseminate information on birth control for 
a variety of reasons. The major reason was the unsatisfactory 
food situation m 1954, bordering on quasi-famine in a few provinces, 
and the lack of housing and hospital facilities for the growing 
population.) 

In his speech, Shao Li-tzu made it quite clear that there was no 
population problem m China m the conventional, bourgeois, capi- 
talistic sense, and his plea for birth control had nothing to do with 
decadent, outmoded and reactionary Malthusian doctrines. His 
plea for introducing birth control measures was based on the need 
for protecting and improving the health of hard-workmg Chinese 
mothers and affording better opportunities for their children. 
“ A big population,” he pointed out, “ is a good thing, but there 
should be a certain limit to it when there are many difficulties.” This 
cautious Government-approved statement was followed by speeches 
by several other Deputies on more or less the same lines as Deputy 
Shao’s. As a result of this debate, the State Council issued a directive 
to the Ministry of Public Health to educate the masses on the 
need for practising birth control — both “ contraception and arti- 
ficial expulsion” (meaning obviously scientific contraception as 
well as induced abortion). 

On December 27, 1954, Liu Shao-chi, one of the big five in China, 
next only to Mao Tse-tung and considered a great Marxian theorist, 
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convened a conference to discuss the problems relating to birth 
control. The association of Liu Shao-chi with birth control at that 
moment revealed to the people how serious and earnest the Govern- 
ment was on the question. As a result of this conference, the Second 
General Office of the State Council cc designated the responsible 
officials of the competent departments to organise research groups 
for the discussion of contraception problems.” 

Now the whole nation had received the green light on birth control 
and every meeting of the Party at the village, town and state level 
began to discuss the advantages of birth control for China. In the 
summer of 1955, Premier Chou En-lai, speaking on behalf of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party on “ Measures Relative 
to the Development of the National Economy and the Second Five- 
Year Plan,” pleaded for “ appropriate control m respect of births.” 
This declaration firmly put the official seal on a nationwide campaign 
for birth control. 

(However, it may be recalled that in early 1955, when Mr. Nehru 
visited Peking, Chou En-lai scoffed at the idea of population control. 
He reminded Mr. Nehru of China’s vast territory in the north and 
middle-west capable of absorbing millions of surplus people.) 

All over the country Governmental and Party groups were set 
up to study, conduct research on, and advocate birth control. 
This period of intellectual incubation was necessary to answer 
orthodox Communist theorists on the Marxian aspect of birth 
control and to accumlate the experience and knowledge gained on 
the subject by countries such as India on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other. When Premier Chou En-lai visited India in 
November, 1956, one of his first requests in New Delhi was for 
information on India’s experience in family planning. 

Throughout 1957, Peking waged a determined campaign, as 
only Peking can, for birth control. Madam Li, the Central Health 
Minister, m the course of her report before the National People’s 
Congress in March 1957, said, 64 We have not taken up enough 
propaganda on the question of birth control which affects the 
health of women and children, the education of children and the 
prosperity of the nation.” She pleaded for further dedicated efforts 
toward propaganda and education and stressed the need for 
technical guidance. 

Madam Li was specific and emphatic in her appeal for nationwide 
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adoption of. birth control. She said : 66 Our country is a big and 
overpopulated one and in the course of our Socialistic construction, 
various undertakings are being developed m a planned manner. 
If our population growth is not m accordance with planned child- 
birth, it will prevent our country from quickly ridding itself of 
poverty and from becoming prosperous and powerful. For instance, 
taking the rate of growth at 2.5 per cent, there will be an mciease 
of 15 million every year and our population will reach over 700 
million m the Second Five Year Plan period (1958-1962). Actually, 
owing to the development of medical and public health work and 
to the improvement of living conditions, the rate of natural increase 
will be more than 2.5 per cent . . . With such a huge rate of growth, 
the increase of our agricultural and industrial production, however 
rapid, will fail to satisfy adequately the basic requirements of the 
increased population ” 

On March 5, 1958, the People's Daily , the official organ of the 
Communist Party, wrote a long editorial entitled “ Exercise Appro- 
priate Birth Control," pleading for nationwide birth control and 
pointed out that the necessary organisation for implementing the 
programme had been set up and that the contraceptives necessary 
were available It pointed out that there was a great need for birth 
control 66 to fight a fast-mcreasing population, especially in the rural 
areas. China is the world’s most populous country and at 2.2 
per cent increase has the highest annual rate of growth. However, 
industrial production has been increasing at 10 per cent and agri- 
cultural output at 5 per-cent, which is higher than the increase m 
population. But, if the speed of our population slows down, 
improvement in the livelihood of our people will quicken corres- 
pondingly. Therefore, we advocate, except for the sparsely populated 
minorities zones, all areas in our country must promote appropriate 
birth control." 

Now things began to move at a rapid pace On March 7, 1958, 
the Health Minister, in her report to the nation, spoke on “ the 
question of contraception for which all of you have shown general 
concern." She revealed that during 1957 active propaganda 
through lectures and pamphlets, slides and films, stationary and 
peripatetic exhibitions on contraception had been organised on 
a near-national scale. Reviewing the results, she asked for closer 
co-operation between the various Government departments, health 
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units, trade unions and youth leagues and appealed for their active 
support in carrying out the birth control campaign successfully 
to make family planning a part of the people’s mores. 

On August 6, 1958, the Ministry of Public Health issued directives 
to all the health departments m the provinces, autonomous regions 
and districts and municipalities on the 4 4 need for leading the great 
masses to plan births and control the spacing of pregnancies.” 

Between September, 1958, and May, 1959, (when suddenly 
the birth control campaign was called off, for reasons which will 
be explored later), the country witnessed a sustained campaign 
to popularise birth control all over the country and at all levels. 

46 An ideal family,” pointed out the newspapers 44 should have 
three or four children, m a planned manner ; the first child should 
be two or three years older than the second, the second four to six 
years older than the third, and the third two or three years older 
than the fourth.” 

Family planning exhibitions and technical guidance centres 
were opened m many Chinese towns and villages to explain the 
official policy of population control. Newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio talks, stationary and travelling exhibitions, official 
instructions and singing guides (something like our bhajans minus 
their religious import) were pressed into service all over the country 
to hammer away on the need for limiting the size of families, the 
advantages to be derived from doing so and the means of effecting it. 

When I visited China, the policy of population control had been 
reversed and all the birth control exhibitions had been closed 
down. But I tracked down the newspaper records and comments 
of visiting foreigners on these exhibitions. According to one foreign 
observer, 44 Exhibitions in all the major cities show pictures of 
harassed parents surrounded by anything up to a dozen squalling 
children, burdened to death by troublesome brats and unable to 
get on with their work or enjoy their leisure. These exhibitions 
are also taken around the innumerable villages. In contrast, other 
pictures show the tranquil happiness enjoyed by parents who have 
four or even less children. 

44 A small family, it is proclaimed to those who visit the exhibitions, 
allows father to get on with his work in the evening or frees mother 
to go to the factory during the day. This is a revolution in Chinese 
thinking hardly less great than any that China has yet undergone. 
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For nearly 3,000 years, all Chinese have been taught to venerate 
the large family, and have had instilled into them the virtue of many 
descendants to worship their family ancestors. Now they are told 
the exact opposite. 59 

The observer continues : “ The exhibitions I visited m two of 
China’s principal cities, Peking and Canton, were well attended, 
though I visited both on working days. Both displayed long series 
of drawings, showing the vertiginous figures of the increase m the 
Chinese birth rate, the happy home with the small family and the 
exact method of arriving at this desired result. Forbidding-looking 
female guides lectured to little parties of visitors in front of each 
exhibit." 

The realism of the diagrams m these exhibitions was almost 
shocking to many a visiting moralist, though it was difficult to 
ascertain the reactions of the Chinese men and women. Complete 
and intimate details were shown m what amounted to almost 
animated diagrams ; and anything which was not clear was explained 
by the women guides without any prudery or squeamishness. 

The wife of one of our embassy officials m Peking told me that 
she visited the Birth Control Exhibition in Peking, but she was so 
embarrassed at the intimate exhibits being viewed jointly by men 
and women, that she promptly returned home. When I asked an 
Indian lady student at Peking University — a young mother — 
about the exhibition, she replied that she had gone round it, but 
pointed out, “ An exhibition like that wouldn’t last for a day in 
our country." 

This stark realism which left nothing to the imagination had a 
simple objective. The authorities were not leaving anything to 
chance. Even the most illiterate peasant and the least intelligent 
worker went away from the exhibition knowing what exactly to do 
to prevent conception. 

The Ministry of Health also produced an excellent film (shot in 
Shanghai) on “ Control of Conception " in Chinese. It was shown 
not only in every theatre all over the country, but to various groups 
in the countryside. This film, which shows all the available means of 
family planning, is now withdrawn and it was after repeated requests 
that the Health Ministry consented to show it to me privately at 
their offices. My only companions at this film show were the Vice- 
Minister of Health and my interpreter. I asked permission to buy 
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a print of the film but was refused on the ground that export of the 
film, even to a friendly country like India, might give people a 
misleading and wrong impression that China had a population 
problem and that the Communist economy could not cope with it. 

Throughout the- campaign the authorities directed their attack 
along the following four lines, m order of importance : contra- 
ception, late marriages, induced or clinical abortion and sterilisation 
for either partner The legal minimum age for marriage under the 
Chinese Marriage Law, as already pointed out, is at present 18 for 
women and 20 for men. The Chinese National People’s Congress 
considered a number of proposals for raising the age of consent 
by several years. 

How was the movement received by the public, especially the 
mothers? I cannot do better than quote what Dr. Chou Ngo-feu 
of the Bureau of Women’s and Children’s Health at the Ministry 
of Public Health says ; “ The majority of the Chinese people have 
no knowledge of birth control. The fact of the matter is that many 
people know very little about physiology and hygiene. Another 
stumbling block m the work of popularising birth control is the fact 
that many people are still influenced by the old feudal ways of 
thought. They still consider conception and birth as a completely 
mysterious process and, indeed, feel that even the mention of it is 
taboo. It requires both patience and tact to persuade such people 
to accept the modern views. 

“ Our work of propagating birth control began m 1955 and ever 
since the newspapers and magazines have h^d articles on the subject 
constantly. The Government departments concerned have issued 
pamphlets and posters, used lantern slides, held exhibitions, meetings 
and lectures to spread the knowledge of birth control. The aim is 
to explain both the technique and significance of birth control, 
to show that it is a matter which concerns both husband and wife, 
and both must co-operate for successful family planning, and to 
strike a blow at feudal and obscurantist ideas. The various contra- 
ceptive methods and devices are explained and people are told 
where they can be bought and what places to go to or get in touch 
with for advice. All this has met with a warm welcome from the 
public. The Ministry of Public Health ran one meeting on contra- 
ception which they intended to be quite a small affair and printed 
only 700 tickets, and two thousand people turned up! An exhibition 
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on contraceptive methods m Yutien county in Hopei drew 50,000 
visitors during the week it was on.” 

v 

DR. MA Y3N-CHU AND HIS THESIS 

It is not known who was primarily responsible for calling off the 
intensive nationwide campaign for birth control in China, or at 
what level the decision was reached. Anyway, the stationary and 
peripatetic exhibitions on family planning were closed down and 
the educational campaign to reduce the nation’s birth rate was 
turned off just as it was gathering momentum. A week earlier it 
had been patriotic and proper for a comrade citizen to plan and 
limit the size of his family, and by the next week talk of overpopu* 
lation had become bourgeois, Malthusian and reactionary ! 

Several explanations have been advanced by foreign observers 
for this sudden reversal of policy. (Consistency has never been a 
conspicuous virtue with Communism. The most blatant change in 
Communist policy m another realm was witnessed during the Second 
World War. The war had been bianded by the Communists as 
Imperialist, leaving no choice between Hitler, who was fighting 
for an empire, and the Allies — Britain and France — who already 
had their own empires. But the Imperialist War suddenly became 
a People's War the day the Fuehrer launched his attack against the 
Soviet Union ! ) The Chinese themselves have never explained 
why their birth control ^policy was reversed, but the most plausible 
explanation according to many observers is that a sudden shift m 
population policy became necessary because the impression had 
gained ground that the nationwide birth control drive implied that 
Peking was incapable of delivering the goods. It invited, m other 
words, a vote of no confidence m Communism. It is surmised 
therefore that in order to bolster complete confidence m the economy 
and persuade the people that a heaven on earth could be constructed 
within decades, Peking decided to abandon the 1957 campaign to 
control fertility and revert to the laissez-faire policy of allowing the 
status quo of an increasing population to continue. 

One of the major contributors to the population debate m China 
was Dr. Ma Yin-chu. His rise and fall, his contribution and his 
subsequent denunciation constitute an intriguing episode m all 
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discussions pertaining to China’s population problems. - 

On July 3, 1957, Dr. Ma Yin-chu, an economist and scholar of 
some repute and President of Peking University, delivered a written 
statement before the fourth session of the First National People’s 
Congress of China on A New Theory of Population. At first 
the speech presenting this paper was apparently ignored, or, at 
any rate, it received no particular comment and the author continued 
to enjoy his scholarly reputation as well as his academic position. 

Recently, however, there has been a widespread and virulent 
attack on Dr. Ma for the view expressed m his paper — the campaign 
was in full swing during my sojourn in China in the winter of 
1958 Articles appearing in various newspapers and periodicals 
(all newspapers are officially controlled, of course) denounced 
him as a Malthusian and a rightist. Daily newspapers, political 
and economic periodicals, women’s magazines and trade union 
journals, all joined m the fray. The Doctor had little chance 
to reply or to explain his theory, and the upshot of the attack 
was that he was asked to resign from the Presidentship of the 
Peking University. 

I asked many University men and others what the offending 
demographic thesis was No one could outline oi explain the 
essay but all were unanimous in their denunciation of Dr. Ma as 
a sneaky Malthusian and a rightist. Apparently Dr. Ma’s predica- 
ment was very much like that of Thomas Robert Malthus in his 
time : nobody had read him but everybody attacked him. And in 
Dr. Ma’s case, denunciation was the official line. 

I expressed a desire, through my host organisation, to meet the 
Doctor. After a few days I was told that he had gone away to the 
countryside and was at a camp for the rectification of 66 rightist 
intellectuals ”. But I gathered from a foreign embassy that Dr. Ma 
was in fact still in Peking. I repeated my request and wondered 
whether I could be permitted to go to the countryside to meet him 
as I was particularly interested m population theories. I was told 
by my interpreter that Dr. Ma was quite an old man, “ beyond 
seventy ”, that I would not find him stimulating and it would not 
be worth my trouble. A few days later I again raised the question 
of my meeting Dr. Ma. I now received a final, definite answer that 
I could not meet him as Dr. Ma was “ on compulsory medical leave ” ! 
(I must add here that m the Communist China — and I believe in 
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other totalitarian countries as well — a foreign visitor cannot 
just phone or write to or call on anyone he likes, without official 
approval, as doing so would embarrass or otherwise cause trouble 
for the person concerned. A visitor to India can get off the plane 
and ring up or call anyone — Indian or foreign. This seems like a 
small and insignificant freedom — until it is lost ) 

What did Dr. Ma write? What was his New Principle of Popu- 
lation ? I have now carefully read his paper m an English translation 
(it runs to some 30 pages) and I am unable to find anything dreadful 
or reactionary either in his central theme or m his reasoning about 
China’s population problem. This is not the place to enter mto any 
learned or technical discussion on the thesis. I may, however, 
briefly summarise it in his own language : 

“ China will find it extremely difficult to achieve lasting prosperity 
unless her population growth is severely curbed. The annual rate 
of growth is assured to be 2 per cent But it is probably much higher 
than 2 per cent because the number of marriages has been on the 
increase. Before Liberation we had an enormous unemployment 
problem and this was a deterrent to marriage and starting a new 
family. Now everyone on leaving school is assigned to some work 
and therefore he or she promptly gets married and starts a new 
family. Secondly, now no one has to give any assistance to one’s 
old father, brothers or relatives as before, because the Government 
is taking care of old people and other former family obligations . . . 

“ Secondly, thanks to better health service, maternal mortality 
and the death rate amqng old people are coming down. Following 
the change in the social system, most of the monks and nuns (in 
the Catholic and other orders) have returned to the laity and got 
married, and in the future very few people would become monks or 
nuns. Prostitutes have been rehabilitated and they are getting 
married and starting their own families. In view of these and other 
factors, death rates have been lowered and the birth rate is going up. 
The annual rate of growth is much more than the assumed 2 per 
cent . . . 

“ The capital accumulation is not fast enough in China. Since 
population is huge and net annual additions are large, capital 
accumulation is small. Though production has increased, national 
consumption also has increased. The way to increase capital for- 
mation is not to cut down consumption but to cut down the number 
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of people. Hence I advocate strict population control . . 

66 As we all know, Haitians’ Principle of Population is reactionary. 
His Principle of Population was practically one of telling the workers 
that their prevalent poverty was not the fault of the Government 
but mainly due to the too rapid increase of population and the too 
slow increase in food. It was exactly on this pomt that he was 
fundamentally wrong. (Dr. Ma Ym-chu, like a good Communist, 
took sufficient care to attack Malthus, but this was of no avail 
to him after all ) 

“ My Principle of Population is different m stand from Malthus’. 
I believe that the more developed the Socialist enterprises are, 
the more expanded will mechanization and automation become. 
A thing which formerly required 1,000 persons to accomplish will 
require only 50 persons. Then, may I ask, what are we going to do 
with the 950 perscns? For this reason I am worried that with more 
people we cannot become mechanized and automatised at a high 
speed. One of the reasons for our inability to build any large-size 
industries and for the necessity of our building mere small and 
medium-size industries is because small and medium-size indus- 
tries can take in many workers. But since our country is heading 
towards Socialism, we should build a large number of large-size 
industries Lenin also said that without large-size industries there 
can be no Scciahsm. However, since cur population is too large, 
it drags down the speed of industrialization and prevents us from 
taking big strides forward. Some people call me a Malthusian ; 
yet I call these people dogmatists and anti-Lenmists 

“ Among the 13 million increase this year, only one million can 
find jobs m industries, while the other twelve million will have to 
work m the countryside. But nowadays each peasant can create 
a wealth of at most some 80 yuan for the state each year, while a 
worker m a factory, because of modern technical equipment, can 
create a wealth of over 4,000 yuan for the state each year. The 
ratio of these two is 1 : 50. The principal reason for such a huge 
difference between these two rates of productivity is because indus- 
trial production can make use of modern technical equipment 
while agricultural production can only use draft animals as the main 
motive power. Besides, in some provinces there appeared recently 
the phenomenon of using man-power to pull the plough because 
many draft animals died and many of the living ones were lean and 
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weak, thus, still more adversely affecting agricultural production 

“ We will not condescend to ask for loans from the United States, 
nor can we use the method of Imperialist exploitation of colonies 
to squeeze capital from the people, or imitate Japan m using 
the indemnity she got from China after the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894 as capital for her industrialization. What we can do is 
to depend on our own strength and our own accumulation (capital 
formation). But the ratio between our own accumulation and 
consumption is 21 per cent to 79 per cent. Can we reduce our 
consumption a little and also increase our accumulation a little? 
Judging by the actual conditions m our country, this is rather 
dangerous . . . 

“ Our national income is rather small and is divided into two 
parts, accumulation and consumption. If accumulation increases, 
consumption invariably decreases, and then it will be unavoidable 
that the people’s livelihood will not be sufficiently taken care of. 
On the other hand, if consumption increases, accumulation invariably 
decreases, m which case the completion of industrialization will 
inevitably be delayed. Hence a balance must necessarily be reached 
between the two. As to how to reach this balance, actual conditions 
should be taken into consideration . . . 

“ In the Soviet Union, consumption occupies 75 per cent while 
accumulation represents 25 per cent — or one-fourth of the national 
income In China, since the people’s living standards are compara- 
tively low and the population is comparatively large, it is only 
natural for consumption to occupy a relatively higher percentage 
and therefore we have the ratio of 79 per cent to 21 per cent. We 
cannot follow the example of the Soviet Union by raising the 
accumulation to 25 per cent and suppressing the consumption 
to 75 per cent. If we do this, it means that we care only about 
industrialization and not about the people. Then trouble will be 
unavoidable. 

cc One of the reasons for the Polish and Hungarian incidents is 
precisely that the Governments paid attention only to industriali- 
zation and not to the needs of the people, changing the people’s 
zeal for industrialization into disappointment in life, and thus 
causing trouble. We now settle the annual increase of some twelve 
million surplus people in rural areas ; though we have no other 
alternative, yet side-effects are unavoidable. Nowadays, peasants 
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always want to keep a little more of the grain they produce, and to 
catch up gradually with the standard of urban inhabitants in respect 
of livelihood requirements. They want to have more edible oil, 
and thus the supply of edible oil is more tense than that of gram. 
They want to wear more new clothes, and thus cloth is in shortage 
(of course the shortage of cotton is also one of the reasons) and 
cloth tickets can fetch only half of their denoted quantity. There- 
fore, while the twelve million newly increased population whom 
we settle m rural areas every year cannot raise their labour producti- 
vity within a short period, they nevertheless try to catch up with 
urban people in respect to their living requirements. If such a 
situation should last long, how dangerous would the outcome be 1 

64 For this reason, if we do not try to solve the population problem 
at an early date, sooner or later the peasants will change all the 
favours and kindness they have received into feelings of despair 
and discontent ; and though the result may not be the same as what 
happened m Poland and Hungary, it inevitably will bring a lot 
of headaches for the Government. Hence, I advocate the elevation 
of peasants’ labour productivity, accumulating capital on the one 
hand, and controlling population on the other. Otherwise, we would 
simply make efforts in vain.” 

Dr. Ma goes on to add that it is necessary not only to accumulate 
capital but also to speed up the accumulation. And judging from 
the present position of the availability of industrial raw materials, 
it is absolutely necessary to control the growth of population. 
If the population is allowed to increase in its natural course without 
any restraint, then the speed of industrialization is bound to be 
affected by it. And last but not least, he says that judging from the 
point of view of total food supply, China is not yet out of the wood 
and consequently the absolute need for population control. Finally 
Dr. Ma outlines various methods of population control acceptable 
to the Chinese masses. He concludes that unless the nation’s num- 
bers are brought under control, no rapid industrialization and no 
real Socialism will be possible in China. 

A careful perusal of Dr. Ma’s paper and his reasoning reveals 
a fairly elementary and acceptable analysis of China’s demographic 
position in relation to her plans for rapid economic development. 
The country’s economy in relation to its population problems 
presents all the familiar features of an underdeveloped economy 
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trying to reconcile the slow pace of her overall economic and social 
development with the rapid rate of her population increase. I must 
confess that I am not an expert on the devious dialectics of Marxian 
economic theory, but I fail to see anything reactionary m Dr. Ma’s 
approach despite his loud disclaimer of any Malthusian bias. In 
the circumstances, it is difficult to understand why this honest 
essay brought such a hornets’ nest about the author’s ears. 

The official attacks against Dr. Ma have m the mam been directed 
to show that 650 million Chinese are not too many , that they are the 
raw material and the seminal force to build a strong, industrialized 
and Socialist China ; that while birth control is advocated it is not 
because China has too many mouths to feed but solely on the 
grounds of the health and welfare of mothers. Tweedledum or 
Tweedledee ! 

It is difficult for a foreign observer like the present writer to see 
where exactly Dr. Ma overstepped the official line which resulted 
in his denunciation. Perhaps it was the honesty inherent m his 
arguments which are free both from any political bias and from any 
desire to play to the gallery. It is also curious that m essence his 
arguments are the ones which the Party faithful had been parading 
over the months. And what is even more surprising is that Dr. Ma’s 
major suggestions had been adopted in the mam by the country. 
The only three reasons that I could gather indirectly from my talks 
with Chinese officials are that Dr. Ma had the effrontery to refer 
to Poland and Hungary and to suggest that People’s China could 
ever have similar problems of discontent. Secondly, Dr. Ma’s 
paper was considered trankly pessimistic. A note of pessimism, 
no matter how honest or how well-founded, has no place m the 
present difficult stage of this new society when nothing but the 
most conscious optimism should permeate the people’s thinking. 
And how can anyone dare to be pessimistic about a Communist 
economy with the Soviet sputniks and satellites m the sky ! And 
the third reason would seem to be that the Government had decided 
to reverse its line on the whole population question, and Dr. Ma 
merely served as a convenient scapegoat. 

(A lesson to be learnt from this controversy, which however is 
not relevant to the present discussion of China’s population ques- 
tion, is that one cannot afford to be intellectually honest under 
Communism.) 
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VI 


POPULATION POLICY 

I had numerous discussions on the population question with doctors, 
economists, statisticians, Government and Party officials wherever 
I went. From what I could gather, the official position today is 
that China is not overpopulated and that she has no population 
problem m quantitative terms. Every human being is primarily 
a producer and only secondarily a consumer. There is no greater 
wealth than that constituted by human beings and there is nothing 
that humans cannot achieve. From the point of view of the work 
that is to be done and the targets yet to be achieved, 650 million 
people are not nearly enough and the country is really undei populated 
and there is an acute labour shortage ! 

All this does not mean that bnth control advice or contraceptives 
are not available today m China. The campaign has been withdrawn 
purely for psychological reasons, and if birth control has no place 
from the economic angle, it does have a definite place from the 
health point of view. Professor K. P. Lin of the Department of 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics at the Sun Yet-sen Medical College 
in Canton told me that today birth control advice and appliances 
are available in all major hospitals and they have not been with- 
drawn despite the fact that the campaign in favour of birth control 
has been stopped. Birth control is left to the discretion of the 
doctors, who recommend it to harassed mothers for spacing pregnan- 
cies rather than for limitation of births, unless of course the health 
of the mother demands an end to her pregnancies — m this case 
post-partum sterilisation is carried out with the consent of the wife 
and after informing the husband. 

, Again, Dr. Wu Jui-ping, Director of the Children’s Hospital 
in Peking, told me that every hospital had a birth control clinic 
and the major objective of family planning work was to protect 
the health of the working mother. “ Unplanned pregnancies inter- 
fere with production in factories and farms and a majority' of our 
textile workers, for instance, are women,” he added. “We now 
have the right to perform an abortion, if necessary, m the interests 
of the mother’s health. We grant the abortion within eight weeks 
of conception. The husband as well as the head of the institution 
where the woman works must approve,” 
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The most authoritative statement on the place of birth control 
was given to me by the Vice-Minister for Health, Mr. Wu Yun-fu. 
I asked him about China’s present family planning programme and 
he told me this : “ There seems to be some misunderstanding on 
this question abroad ever since the campaign for birth control was 
called off at the beginning of the year. We don’t call it family 
planning or birth control or planned parenthood. These terms 
have an entirely different connotation. We m China call it planned 
births.” 

“ How does this term differ from other terms we use in India? ” 
I asked. 

“ By planned births we mean giving births in a planned way.” 

“ This looks to me like a distinction without a difference,” I said. 

“ No, no. There is a difference. Planned births are for the sake 
of the mother’s health. Too many births have a bad effect on work, 
production and study.” 

By this the Minister meant that too many pregnancies meant 
a woman’s absence from factory or farm, and this interfered with 
the nation’s production. Besides, too many children m a family 
would not leave any leisure for the mother, or, for that matter, for 
the father. As Communist China encourages everybody to study 
intensively during leisure hours, a large family is a handicap. All 
adults are encouraged to study two things — first, the Communist 
doctrine and thus get themselves properly indoctrinated to fit m 
mentally with the nation’s plans, and secondly, all about their own 
jobs, however small or trivial they may be, so that they can be 
expert and thus contribute to higher production. It is now an 
accepted doctrine that too many children in rapid succession inter- 
fere with the nation’s production by robbing so many man-hours 
and by interfering with the necessary leisure for study. 

“ We don’t propagate contraception, for contraception is not 
the end of our policy,” continued the Minister. “ Two births may 
be considered too few and six children may not be considered too 
many. It is an individual matter, depending upon the health of the 
mother, her work in the factory or on the farm and her need to 
study and improve herself. The Government has not laid any 
restriction on the number of children a couple can have ; they may 
and should have as many children as they can, so long as the health 
of the mother is not impaired,” 

C-1Q 
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“ Can a mother resort to contraception on ecomooic grounds, 
that is, for reasons of poverty? ” I asked. 

44 But there is no poverty today, thanks to our co-operatives and 
Communes. All children are taken care of. So there is no question 
of poverty being a* reason for controlling the size of the family,” 
replied the Minister. 

The Minister then introduced me to Dr. Madam Yang Kwang, 
Director of Maternal and Child Health Services in the Ministry of 
Health. She explained to me the population policy, more or less 
on the same lines as the Minister had done. 

Madam Yang pointed out: 44 In pre-Liberation China many 
babies were born but many babies also died. The survival rate was 
low. After Liberation the preservation of the health of children 
and mothers was stipulated in the national programme. Before 
Liberation infant and maternal mortality rates were high and 
deliveries were conducted in a most unscientific way. Since Liberation 
the Ministry of Public Health have brought together all the tradi- 
tional Chinese midwives (like India’s traditional midwives the dais) 
and taught them modern and scientific methods of child delivery. 

44 In the last few years,” she continued, 44 we have trained some 
600,000 midwives. These midwives are now assigned to rural areas. 
We are now setting up schools for the training of midwives. 
Graduates of junior middle schools (equivalent to the third form 
of India’s high schools) are given three years’ training before they 
are posted as midwives, primarily m rural areas Each production 
team in rural areas has its own health centre.” 

44 What about urban areas?” I asked. 

44 The position in urban areas is easier for we set up Maternity 
and Child Health Centres where expectant mothers and babies 
receive all the attention they need.” 

Then the Vice-Minister explained to me the plans for expanding 
medical education. He asked me whether I had visited the new 
medical colleges and hospitals in Harbin, Chengchow, Wuhan or 
in Peking itself. I told him I had visited the large new institutions 
in all these cities. 44 Then you know what we are doing. But we 
have plans for further expansion,” he added. 

I asked about figures of medical personnel. How many doctors, 
dentists and nurses does China have per 10,000 of population. 
The Minister did not have the latest figures, for the picture was 
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changing daily. “ But roughly we have 70,000 doctors educated 
in Western medicine for all China. And we have some 530,000 
traditional Chinese doctors (like India’s Ayurveda specialists). And 
the nurses number about 120,000. We have plans for tremendous 
expansion. As part of our Big Leap Forward we are planning to 
double the number of our medical personnel m a few years.” 

“ For instance,” Dr. Yang pointed out, “ more than 2 million 
creches have been set up this year to take care of 20 million babies.” 

“ If I may change the subject, I would like to know the present 
official position on abortion,” I said. 

“ We do not have at present any law for or against abortion. 
But abortions are permitted. When an expectant mother is seriously 
ill, or is suffering from some incurable disease, or if she has changed 
her mind for some relevant reasons, the hospital may permit an 
induced abortion. There is no specific setup to take care of abortions. 
They are handled in the hospitals in a routine fashion on the merits 
of each case with, of course, the consent of both husband and wife. 
For instance, I learnt the other day that an opera singer going 
abroad on a cultural delegation was found pregnant and was 
granted an abortion,” the Vice-Minister explained. 

I then enquired about Chinese vital statistics I wondered whether 
the Ministry of Public Health had published China’s annual statis- 
tics. I received the answer that they had not. “What are your 
present birth and death rates and do you have any targets for lowering 
these?” I asked. The Vice-Minister did not know China’s birth 
and death rates ! When I confessed my surprise that the Ministry 
of Health did not have any figures on the country’s vital statistics, 
the Minister was a little upset and my interpreter felt annoyed. 

Weeks later, by the conclusion of my trip, I understood that in 
Communist China each department is encouraged to know all 
about its business and not ask a thing about any other department 
no matter how closely the activities may be inter-related. For 
instance, an official in the Ministry of Trade knows all about his 
business and does not know, or is not allowed to know, anything 
about what is going on in another ministry — for example, the 
Ministry of Production ! It was incredible that a Minister in the 
Mini stry of Public Health should not have any idea of the nation’s 
vital statistics with which the Ministry’s activities are so intimately 
bound up. It is considered unnecessary for a member of the 
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Department of Health to know the ideas of the Medical Department 
on a particular question. And yet somewhere, at some mysterious 
level near the top, there is obviously near perfect co-ordination. 
Otherwise, of course, nothing would get done. 

(I observed this watertight compartmental approach in other 
matters also. For instance, when two Russian delegations are staying 
in a hotel, it is very seldom that a member of one delegation will 
communicate with any member of the other delegation. When one 
foreign Communist meets another of the same nationality, even 
if they are Russians, they cut each other dead, for one does not 
know the other’s errand and it is better to keep out of trouble. 
Further, one cannot be sure who is watching and what the report 
on such an accidental meeting and exchange is likely to be !) 

As already observed, while the vigorous campaign for birth 
control had been called olf, family planning services m hospitals 
and clinics are still available. I learnt that during the birth control 
campaign period, four contraceptive factories were opened, with 
partial Soviet technical aid, in Tienstin, Peking, Canton and Shanghai. 
But the first two were closed down and the other two were function- 
ing when I was in China. 

On my request, visits to the two contraceptive factories were 
arranged m Shanghai and Canton. When I visited the one at 
Shanghai, I found the head of the factory very embarrassed. 
He was the only person — in addition to the head of the 
Canton contraceptive factory — who did not know what to say 
or how to receive me. (At all other places all over the country, the 
head of every institution I visited was a pasf master — or mistress — 
in the art of receiving visitors and reeling off a welcome speech to 
“ the distinguished Indian scientist friend ”, full of breathless 
statistics on the genesis, growth, present production and future 
plans of the institution.) I enquired about his embarrassment and 
he replied that I was the first foreign visitor he had received and 
added, “ I never thought that a foreign visitor could be interested 
in our contraceptives”. I allayed his suspicions and explained to 
him my interest in family planning. 

This factory was a small one, employing about 200 workers, 
of whom 140 were women. And a majority of these were unmarried 
girls. Their average monthly wage was 70 yuans. All the raw materials 
for the factory came from China and nothing was imported. The 
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rubber came from Southern Hainan Island. The factory was 
established in 1938 long before Liberation but was closed down m 
1946 during the political disturbances. It was reopened under the 
Communist regime in 1952. It manufactures diaphragms for six 
months and sheaths for six months of the year alternatively. At 
the time of my visit the factory was producing sheaths. The annual 
capacity and production were 50,000 diaphragms and 5 million 
sheaths. The sheaths came m two sizes and the diaphragms in five 
sizes. The former sell for 4 cents each. 

The head of the factory took me round and, at the end of the 
visit, presented me with a set of diaphragms and sheaths ! “ The 
poorly packed are for internal consumption and the better packed 
are for export to Asian countries. But the quality of the contents 
is the same,” he said. During the discussion he told me that Chinese 
women did not like the diaphragm and so the men were using 
sheaths. Therefore there was a great demand for the sheaths, even 
among the peasants, he added. 

In Canton I visited a similar contraceptive factory. This is the 
only new factory, called Canton Rubber Factory (No. 2), started 
during the great birth control campaign in 1956. It produces bal- 
loons for meteorological research, rubber gloves for surgical and 
industrial use and contraceptives. The contraceptives (diaphragms 
and sheaths) are manufactured alternatively. Last year 60 million 
sheaths were turned out. The factory was designed to produce 120 
million sheaths but with the cessation of the birth control propaganda, 
demand had fallen off. ft employed about 1,200 workers and of 
these about a thousand were young women. The Director pointed 
out that the rubber came from the tropical Hainan Island. He told 
me that in the villages the sheaths are sold to the peasants for 2 
cents, though their cost price was 4 cents. As he guided me round 
the large factory he pointed out that there was no need for these 
goods, as everybody had enough to eat under Communism and 
nobody bothered about how many babies one had. 

In conclusion, what is likely to be the result of this meandering 
population policy? The welcome vigorous policy in promoting 
public health, provision of free medicine, maternal and child health 
services and other allied measures are contributing to a gradual 
but definite decline in the death rates of all age groups. The ambi- 
valent birth control policy is not helping to reduce the present 
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high birth rate. Even if the present birth rate is not' raised, it is 
sufficiently high to yield a large survival rate, thanks to the declining 
death rate. When this result is examined in the light of China’s 
young age composition and the sex ratio, the potentialities for the 
future growth of her population are enormous — granting, of 
course, that other factors like political stability and international 
peace remain the same. Under certain assumptions of stationary 
or rising fertility and declining mortality and the near universality 
of the married state, certain projections of China’s population 
growth can be made for the next few decades. It is obvious, without 
going into precise, mathematical calculations, that the population 
is bound to increase annually by about 20 million in the next few 
years. And the rate of growth itself will gradually increase. 

Can China have a thousand million by 1980 ? Possible or probable ? 
It is rash to prophesy. Granting that this number is possible and 
probable, the question one might ask is what does it portend, for 
China’s own economy, for the security of South-East Asia, for peace 
in Asia and the free world ? These are difficult but necessary questions 
that a student of international affairs must face sooner or later. 
Can China clothe, feed, house and generally take care of her 
millions ? Will she dump her commodities and services or export 
human beings? Has she any emigration outlets? Will Russia or 
the free world provide any outlets? If not, will China become a 
demographic danger spot and explode in quest of lebensramn ? Will 
she follow in the footsteps of Tojo’s Japan and Hitler’s Germany? 
These and similar questions deserve answers, no matter how specu- 
lative and inconclusive they might be. 

VII 

POPULATION PRESSURE AND PEACE 

From what has been said earlier about China’s census figures and 
her annual vital statistics, it is possible to foresee that the net annual 
addition to her population within a decade may become some twenty 
million. That is, under certain conditions, after 1970 or so, China 
is likely to add to her population in one decade more than the present 
population of the United States of America. And this formidable 
decennial addition will gradually grow, for it is rather difficult for 
population numbers to become stabilised at any particular figure 
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in a totalitarian country that has no national policy of lestnctmg 
its birth rate. It is possible, if not probable, for China to* have 
within her frontiers a thousand million around 1980, if her death 
rate continues to decline and her birth rate remains even stationary. 
Thus her population may increase as indicated below : 

1956 . . . . . . 630 million 

1961 700 

1966 770 „ 

1971 850 „ 

1976 930 „ 

1981 . . . . . . 1,000 „ or more 

At the current rate of growth of 2 per cent (which itself will 
increase to 2.5 or even 3 per cent possibly within a decade), China 
will double her population m the next twenty-five years. Peace, 
rapid industrialization and the increase m total national income, 
the growth of necessary social services and modern methods of 
disease control through public health engineering, medical services, 
and a gradual rise in the levels of living — all are conducive to a 
growth in numbers. 

But mere numbers mean nothing. They must be examined in 
terms of the available land area — habitable, cultivable oi otherwise 
exploitable — other resources, the size of the labour force and the 
stage of technological development of the country. Theoretically, 
to nation need lament* the fact that its population is too large or 
too small as long as it can maintain the balance between the twin 
basic physical activities of man — production and reproduction 
— between the existing population and the resources available for 
its support. Generally speaking, the most desirable level of popu- 
lation is also the one that attains the highest level of living, political 
stability and economic security, along with adequate freedom and 
leisure for the pursuit of creative and cultural values. 

Now arises the question of the relation between the size of a 
country’s population and the power exercised by it. It is obvious 
that a nation of teeming millions is not necessarily a powerful 
nation, if the millions do not have the basic, irreducible, minimum 
needs of decent human existence like food, clothing, housing, 
education and health services. India, with her four hundred millions, 
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is not necessarily stronger than the United States of America or 
the Soviet Union, each with only about half of our population. 
A country’s total income may be taken as the single best index of 
its power. According to Dr. Cheng Chu-yuan, the per capita income 
of Communist China in 1952 was equivalent to about 33 U.S. 
dollars (Rs. 157). In other words, the per capita income of the 
United States in 1952-54 was 45 times more than that of Communist 
China, and England’s 20 times more. Thus from the national 
income point of view, China has not even caught up with India, 
not to speak of advanced Western nations. (The per capita income 
of India in 1951-52 was Rs. 274.) But this is only one consideration. 

Secondly, the correlation between total population numbers and 
national power stems from the size of the labour force. It has already 
been pointed out that China, from the point of view of her age 
pyramid, is a youthful nation. While the age statistics of her 
population may not be exact, the 1953 census indicates that the 
magnitude of the available labour force is large. 

The third factor is the availability of resources. Despite her long 
history, China has never undertaken a thorough geological survey 
of her entire land area. This omission is at present being remedied 
with the help of Soviet geological teams and the reports now 
available indicate that the country has a great deal of natural 
resources awaiting development. And they are being developed 
at a faster rate than in any other Asian country. 

The last consideration is the military aspect of the population 
problem. The creation of a sizable defence force — army, navy 
and air services and the ancillary personnel — depends upon the 
availability of people of a particular age group. A large army, 
for instance, is possible only where there is a large population 
from which men of a particular age group and in the necessary 
physical condition can be drawn. China has this advantage. 

All these considerations are relevant to any country. They are 
particularly so in a totalitarian country with centralised p lanning., 
complete control over the nation’s material and human resources, 
and known for its mass regimentation. Such a country can create 
a formidable defence force. But does this necessarily mean that 
a strong and unified China, rapidly industrialized and mechanized 
and with a growing fighting force, will be a source of aggression 
in the future? This is a difficult question to answer for much depends 
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oil the scale pf values and priorities that China will set before herself. 

Let us examine briefly the record of national situations — both 
ideological and demographic — which have led to wars in the 
past. 

Germany, Italy and Japan embarked upon a pro-natahst policy 
and asked their people to multiply like rabbits. Birth control and 
contraceptives were banned as so much decadent nonsense. A 
significant segment of the national income was diverted to the 
production of arms and ammunition. The increasing population 
was absorbed both m the new factories that produced more guns, 
and m the growing armies. And when the numbers grew beyond 
control, they thought of building empires. The leaders began to 
argue that they had a right to the good things of life beyond their 
frontiers and belonging to other people. At the slightest pretext 
of wounded national honour or invaded rights, or with no pretext 
at all, their armies began to march. And the world was plunged 
into a holocaust. It is not necessary that a nation si ould Lave real 
difficulties, economic or otherwise. Even imagined grievances, 
if driven home strongly enough — the people have no freedom 
to argue or protest — can spark the tinder box and set off trouble. 

A backwaid and impoverished China cannot start a war. But 
it is a different matter with a united and strong China with a popu- 
lation spilling over her frontiers and with no emigration outlets. 
Even if China were a democracy with an abiding faith m freedom, 
her population numbers alone might cause concern in the minds 
of her neighbours. But unfortunateiy she has two strong factors 
which may aggravate her potential role as an aggressor. One is 
her Communist ideology — which attracts the faithful all over the 
world — and the other is the 11,000,000 overseas Chinese with their 
ethnic and cultural, if not political and ideological, solidarity with 
the mamland. 

Communism has never been a purely national movement. The 
Comintern may have been abolished but the ideology is international 
in its appeal, strategy and execution. Communists are missionaries 
par excellence . There is only one difference between religious 
missionaries and Communist political missionaries. The former 
attach some value to the means, but to the latter the end of prole- 
tarian revolution justifies any means. When the Communist leaders 
gained control m China, they first devoted themselves to putting 
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their house m order and consolidating and stabilising ,their power. 
But within a decade of their coming into power they have launched 
an intellectual offensive to capture the youth of Asia The battle 
for the minds of men, particularly the youth of Asia m the under- 
developed and uncommitted nations, has begun, as a visit to any 
bookshop m any large Asian city will testify. 

There is a Communist Party in every Asian country, adopting 
tactics and manoeuvres suited to the occasion and waiting to seize 
political power. All these parties, no matter what their disclaimers 
and no matter how vociferously they affirm that they are purely 
national movements, look up to Mother Russia (and Father 
Khrushchev) and sister China (and Brother Mao) for ideological 
inspiration and moral support. 

The tactics of the Commumst parties m Asia range from plain 
arson, banditiy and murder as in Malaya, armed revolt and different 
degrees of civil war as m Burma, Indo- China and Indonesia, to the 
battle of the ballot box in India, Ceylon and Pakistan. And in 
India it gamed a respectable, democratic foothold in Kerala. A 
foreign diplomat asked Chief Minister Namboodmpad what 
spectacular things he had accomplished since the Communists’ 
coming mto power in Kerala. 46 We cannot do very much, for 
India’s Constitution comes in the way,” he is reported to have 
replied. But he went on to add, 44 If you know you are going to be 
born a dog in your next life, you don’t start barking now.” The 
Indian Constitution may be an obstacle to a dictatorship of the 
proletariat m Kerala but 44 constitutional Communism ” — a 
contradiction in terms — has already begun in Asia, and who can 
tell what will be the future ? 

Judging from the interest evinced m Kerala by my Communist 
friends in China, I know they are watching this unique way to 
44 democratic dictatorship ” with great interest. And given their 
idealism — and Communists are idealistic — their messianic fervour, 
their missionary zeal and their opportunistic tactics and their methods 
with no holds barred, Communism is bound to make headway 
unless the peoples of Asia and the world are given a real stake 
m freedom and democracy through ever-rising levels of living 
which assure the dignity and worth of human beings. 

In 1949, Liu Shao-chi, the Chinese Communist theoretician and 
one of China’s big five, writing in Internationalism and Nationalism , 
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pointed out : “ The Communists in other colonial and semi- 
colonial countries such as India, Burma, Annam, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Indo-Chma and South Korea must for the sake of their 
national interests similarly adopt a firm and irreconcilable policy 
against national betrayal by the reactionary section of the bourgeoisie , 
especially the big bourgeoisie , which has already surrendered to 
imperialism. If this were not done, it would be a grave mistake.” 
Grim comment on Pancha-Sheela ! 

The second source of help to the spread of Chinese Communism 
and its intellectual hegemony in South Asia will be the eleven 
million overseas Chinese. Every country, with the exception of 
India, has a sizable Chinese minority constituting a potential 
threat to the political freedom and the various national ways of 
life in the lands of this region. Out of Thailand’s twenty million, 
the Chinese number more than three. In Singapore, nearly 80 per 
cent of a total of one million people are Chinese. In Malaya 
proper, the Chinese number more than a million and a half. Indo- 
nesia has about two million Chinese, Laos and Cambodia about 
500,000, and Burma some 20,000. Only in India do the Chinese 
constitute a microscopic minority. 

Peking runs a Department of Overseas Chinese Affairs. China, 
through the centuries, has claimed all Chinese as her citizens no 
matter where they are born or where they make a living. How else 
can one explain the Chinese national census presenting the nation’s 
total population figures inclusive of the overseas Chinese who are 
nationals of other countries? 

In the last few years, China has begun to build 66 Chinese Overseas 
Villages ” — neat, modern suburban communities near big cities 
like Canton and Peking. I visited the one near Canton. Modern 
colonies with all the latest amenities and conveniences, having their 
own schools and social services, have been built to attract the overseas 
Chinese. I learnt that Communist China was anxious to attract 
the savings of the overseas Chinese who would like to return to 
their homeland, invest their savings m the People’s Republic, retire 
and die in New China. But since these people, accustomed to 
comfort and a free way of life, might not return to China to barter 
their precious savings for a regimented way of life, the Overseas 
Villages have been made very different from the rest of China. 
There are cars and refrigerators, books and washing machines and 
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the life they can live in them is not dissimilar to the life that they 
led abroad though it is certainly very different from that led by the 
rest of China’s population. I met Chinese who had been successful 
business men and traders in such countries as Brazil and Panama, 
Indonesia and Malaya. They said that they had repatriated their 
savings and had invested them in the various “joint enterprises ” 
(Government and pnvate-owned working together) and had retired 
to lead a life of ease. 

The reason for these Overseas Chinese Villages is not only to 
attract the much-needed exchange provided by the savings of the 
former residents abroad, but also to use their good offices to indoc- 
trinate the many whom they have left behind. 

Will China ever claim the territories where her children have 
settled and become large minorities? She has made no official 
claims except to Tibet (and here successfully), Taiwan, Hongkong 
and Macao Kowloon and the Leased Territory can revert to the 
mainland when the lease to the British expires. 

But Mao Tse-tung, writing some twenty years ago, pointed out : 
“ In defeating China m war, the Imperialist powers have taken 
away many Chinese dependent states and a part of her territories. 
Japan took Korea, Taiwan and the Ryukyu Islands, the Pescadores, 
Port Arthur ; England seized Burma, Bhutan, and Hong Kong ; 
France occupied Annam and even an insignificant country like 
Portugal took Macao.” Does China now claim all these territories? 
No, not yet. 

But in the face of all this, it may be foolish to assume that the 
Chinese Communists will go back to their Middle Kingdom and 
ignore the “ barbaiians beyond their gates.” 



PART II 
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TIBET 

On March 21, 1959, a news report from New Delhi’s 
All India Radio informed the world that fighting had broken out 
in Lhasa, Tibet’s capital, between the Tibetans who wanted to 
preserve their own free way of life and the Chinese Communists 
who wanted to impose Communism on Tibet. 

For some weeks informed people m India and other countries 
bordering on China knew that serious trouble had been smouldering 
in Tibet. The Tibetans had been resisting the large influx of Chinese 
Communist cadres and troops with their countless demands on the 
Tibetan people. 

About the beginning of March, relations between the Chinese 
Communists and the Tibetans became strained when the Dalai 
Lama, Tibet’s spiritual and temporal leader, was “ invited ” to 
proceed to Peking. When he failed to obey, he was ordered to 
present himself to the Chinese authorities m Lhasa without his 
usual, traditional bodyguard of some hundred men. This order, 
though ignored by the Dalai Lama, was sufficient to arouse strong 
resentment among the Tibetans. They showed their hostility by 
holding anti-Chmese demonstrations and by voicing their deter- 
mination to prevent the Dalai Lama from leaving his palace and 
to thwart any Communist attempt to arrest him. 

Tibetan officials claimed that the leason for the Dalai Lamars 
failure to proceed to Peking in answer to the summons from the 
Chinese capital was that he had to perform his traditional duty of 
touring the country’s monasteries during that time of the year 
and consequently it was impossible for him to make this trip. 

But the real reason behind the Dalai Lama’s refusal to go to 
Peking was a very different one. The officials close to the Dalai Lama 
were apprehensive that once he reached Peking he would be put 
under the “ protection ” of the Communist authorities, never to 
return to Lhasa. This fear was not without some basis for the mere 
presence of the Dalai Lama in the Potala palace lent a kind of moral 
support to the silent resistance of the Tibetans to the inroads the 
Chinese Communists were making into the Forbidden Land. And 
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the Chinese realised that the Dalai Lama’s tour of monasteries 
would only strengthen Tibetan resistance to the Communist regime. 
The Chinese had ordered a plane to stand by ready to fly the Dalai 
Lama to Peking at a moment’s notice. They had hoped that with 
the Dalai Lama out of Lhasa and safely installed as their “ guest ” 
in Peking, they would have a better chance of winning the Tibetans 
to Communism. 

The immediate reason that precipitated the Tibetan revolt, 
however, was this. The Dalai Lama had accepted an invitation by 
the Chinese General stationed m Lhasa to witness a cultural show. 
But when the date for the performance was suddenly moved ahead, 
the Tibetans became apprehensive that the Dalai Lama’s invitation 
to it might have some sinister purpose, and fighting broke out. 

The Tibetan General who led the revolt had some 25,000 devoted 
Khamba tribesmen at his command and these were joined by out- 
raged, patriotic Tibetans from Lhasa and other areas in Tibet. 
The plan of the rebellious group was not made clear. However, 
they launched an all out offensive to drive out the Chinese Com- 
munist Liberation Army stationed near Lhasa. 

But it was an unequal fight from the very beginning. The revolt, 
a spontaneous uprising, was apparently not well planned. The 
poorly-equipped Tibetans stood no chance against the well-equipped, 
superior Chinese forces. The Tibetans were simply mowed down. 
Some 13,000 monks are reported to have joined the Khamba 
tribesmen, and the number of Tibetan rebels became large, but 
they proved a poor match against the Communist foices which used 
artillery and automatic weapons. 

By March 25th, the Tibetan fight for freedom had^been more or 
less put down by the Chinese who had moved a large body of troops 
with machine guns and other modern weapons into Lhasa. But 
sporadic fighting went on for several days in different parts of 
Tibet. The only disadvantage the Communist troops suffered 
was unfamiliarity with the difficult, mountain terrain. The Tibetans 
cut communications and resorted to guerilla fighting. This, of 
course, aided the resistance, but not for long. 

The Supreme Tibetan Council, calling upon its countrymen to 
continue the battle, denounced the Chinese occupation of Tibet, 
declared Tibet’s independence of Peking, and demanded that the 
Communist occupation 4 forces be immediately withdrawn. The 
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Council assured the Tibetan people that the question of Tibet 
would be brought before the United Nations. The last that the 
outside world heard from the Council was that they would fight 
for Tibet’s freedom to the last man. “ As long as there is a single 
Tibetan alive, we will fight our Chinese oppressors. And God will 
punish the Chinese Communists.” 

While India and the world watched this unequal fight helplessly, 
the Peking regime itself remained silent for a whole week, neither 
confirming nor contradicting the Tibetan struggle for freedom. 
But on March 28th, Peking broadcast an order of the State Council 
of the People’s Republic of China signed by Mr. Chou En-lai, 
the Prime Minister. It said in part : 

Most of the Kaloons 1 of the Tibetan local government and 
the reactionary clique of the upper social strata colluded with 
imperialism, gathered together rebellious bandits, rebelled, 
wrought havoc among the people, held the Dalai Lama under 
duress, tore up the 17-article Agreement on Measures for the 
Peaceful Liberation of Tibet and, on the night of March 19, 
directed the Tibetan local army and rebels in an all-out attack 
against the People’s Liberation Army garrison m Lhasa Such 
acts which betray the motherland and disrupt the unification 
of the country cannot be tolerated by the law. 

To safeguard the unification of the country and national unity, 
m addition to enjoining the Tibet Military Area Command of 
the Chinese People’s Liberation Army to put down the rebellion 
thoroughly, it has been decided that as from today the Tibetan 
local government is dissolved and its functions and powers 
will be exercised by the Preparatory Committee for the Tibet 
Autonomous Region. During the time when the Dalai Lama, 
Chairman of the Preparatory Committee for the Tibet Auto- 
nomous Region, is held under duress, Panchen Lama, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Preparatory Committee, shall act as Chairman of the 
said Preparatory Committee . . . 

Eighteen traitors (whose names are given) are hereby dismissed 
from their posts as members of the Preparatory Committee for 

1 The local government of Tibet is called kasha and its six members are 
called kaloons m Tibetan. 

C- 11 
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the Tibet Autonomous Region and from all their other posts 
and shall be punished respectively according to law . . . 

. . . The (new) Preparatory Committee for the Tibet Autonomous 
Region will lead all the people of Tibet, ecclesiastical and secular, 
to unite as one ' and make common efforts to assist the People’s 
Liberation Army m putting down the rebellion quickly, to 
strengthen the national defence, protect the interests of the people 
of all nationalities, maintain social order and strive for the 
building of a democratic and socialist, new Tibet. 

ii 

When the news of the Tibetan revolt leaked out, both Peking and 
the free world began to wonder about the wheieabouts of the 
Dalai Lama. At first, the Dalai Lama was reported to be under 
arrest in his Potala palace in Lhasa. But a few days later, according 
to some reports, he, along with the members of his cabinet, was 
supposed to be leading the rebels from an unknown hideout beyond 
the reach of the Chinese occupation forces. A few days later, it 
became obvious that the Peking authorities were making a desperate 
search for the Dalai Lama. They asked the Governments concerned 
for permission to search the Indian, Nepalese and Bhutan diplomatic 
missions in Lhasa for him, but when they were informed that the 
Dalai Lama was not in any of the missions, they did not press the 
request. 

However, when the Peking regime realised that their search for 
the Dalai Lama had been in vain, they issued a State Council order, 
as already observed, to the effect that the Dalai £ama was being 
held under duress by the rebels. The Tibetan Supreme Council 
was dissolved. Pending the Dalai Lama’s return to the throne, the 
Panchen Lama was proclaimed the new Chairman of the Prepa- 
ratory Committee for the Autonomous Region of Tibet, 

The Panchen Lama, who is regarded by many as a mere puppet, 
as he is a protege of the Chinese Communists, promptly accepted 
the appointment and promised full support to the Chinese occupation 
forces in putting down the revolt and thoroughly smashing 44 the 
shameless, traitorous intrigues carried out by the upper strata 
reactionary clique with the aid of the imperialists and the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique,” 
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While the* fighting between the Tibetan Khamba rebels and the 
Communist troops had been going on, the Dalai Lama, accompanied 
by his mother, sister and two brothers, members of his cabinet 
and an entourage of about a hundred people, left the palace at night 
and made his way out of Tibet. The caravan’s steep and rugged 
route, kept a top secret, was guarded by advance cavalrymen and 
Khamba tribesmen who alone knew the cragged and precipitous 
path leading out of Tibet. They were aware that Chinese troops 
were searching for them and that Communist paratroopers had 
been dropped at various passes to prevent their escape The party 
travelled by night, hiding by day in lamaseries, hamlets and Khamba 
encampments which had been secretly alerted by scouting fore- 
runners that the entourage was on its way After an arduous 
journey of fourteen days and nights along the 15,000 foot high 
mountainous terrain, the Dalai Lama and his party, having success- 
fully eluded the Communist searchers, reached Towang, a little 
village on the Indian side of the frontier. The Dalai Lama asked 
for, and was granted, political asylum m India. 

A few days later, the Dalai Lama reached Tezpur and issued 
a statement to the press which clarified the issues behind the Tibetan 
revolt. His statement made it clear that there had been no truth 
in the Communist allegations that he was “ under duress ” and 
“ a captive of the rebels 55 or that the revolt had been engineered 
by imperialist agents from the Indian frontier town of Kalimpong. 

The following text of the Dalai Lama’s first statement to the 
press at Tezpui on Apr ik 18, 1959, is reproduced here in full, for this 
statement released a flood of Chinese protests and accusations 
against India: 

It had always been accepted that the Tibetan people are different 
from the Han people of China. There has always been a strong 
desire for independence on the part of the Tibetan people. 
Throughout history, this has been asserted on numerous occa- 
sions. Sometimes the Chinese Government had imposed their 
suzerainty on Tibet and at other times Tibet has functioned as 
an independent country 

In any event, at all times, even when the suzerainty of China 
was imposed, Tibet remained autonomous, m control of its 
internal affairs. 
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In 1951, under pressure of the Chinese Government, a seventeen- 
point agreement was made between China and Tibet. In that 
agreement the suzerainty of China was accepted as there was 
no alternative left to the Tibetans. But even in the agreement 
it was stated that Tibet would enjoy full autonomy. Though the 
control of external events was to be in the hands of the Chinese 
Government it was agreed that there would be no interference 
by the Chinese Government with the Tibetan religion and customs 
and her internal administration. In fact, after the occupation 
of Tibet by the Chinese armies, the Tibetan Government did 
not enjoy any measure of autonomy even m internal matters 
and the Chinese Government exercised full powers in Tibetan 
affairs. 

In 1956 A Preparatory Committee was set up for Tibet with 
the Dalai Lama as Chairman and Panchen Lama as Vice-Chairman 
and General Chang Kuo Hua as the representative of the Chinese 
Government. In practice, even this body had little power and 
decisions m all important matters were taken by the Chinese 
authorities. The Dalai Lama and his Government tried their best 
to adhere to the seventeen-pomt agreement but the interference 
of the Chinese authorities persisted. By the end of 1955 a struggle 
had started in the Khan Province and this assumed serious 
proportions m 1956. In the consequential struggle the Chinese 
armed forces destroyed a large number of monasteries. 

Many lamas were killed and a large number of monks and 
officials were taken and employed on the construction of roads 
in China and the interference in the exercise of religious freedom 
increased. 

The relations of the Tibetans with China became openly 
strained from the early part of February 1959. The Dalai Lama 
had agreed a month in advance to attend a cultural show in the 
Chinese Headquarters and the date was suddenly fixed for the 
10th of March. The people of Lhasa became apprehensive that 
some harm might be done to the Dalai Lama and as a result some 
ten thousand people gathered round the Dalai Lama’s summer 
palace at Norbukngka and physically prevented the Dalai Lama 
from attending the function. 

Thereafter the people themselves decided to raise a bodyguard 
for the protection of the Dalai Lama. Large crowds of Tibetans 
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went about the streets of Lhasa, demonstrating against the Chinese 
rule in Tibet Two days later, thousands of Tibetan women held 
demonstrations protesting against Chinese authority. In spite 
of this demonstration from the people, the Dalai Lama and his 
Government endeavoured to maintain friendly relations with the 
Chinese and tried to carry out negotiations with the Chinese 
representatives as to how best to bring about peace m Tibet and 
assuage the people’s anxiety. 

While these negotiations were being carried out, reinforcements 
arrived to strengthen the Chinese garrisons m Lhasa and Tibet. 
On the 17th March two or three mortar shells were fired m the 
direction of the Norbuhngka Palace. Fortunately the shells 
fell in a nearby pond. 

After this the advisers became alive to the danger to the person 
of the Dalai Lama and m those difficult circumstances it became 
imperative for the Dalai Lama, the members of his family and his 
high officials to leave Lhasa. 

The Dalai Lama would like to state categorically that he left 
Lhasa and Tibet and came to India of his own free will and not 
under duress. 

It was due to the loyalty and affectionate support of his people 
that the Dalai Lama was able to find his way through a route 
which was quite arduous. The route which the Dalai Lama took 
involved the crossing of the Kyichu and Tsangpo Rivers, making 
his way through the Lhoka area, Yarlung Valley and Psonad- 
gong before reaching the Indian frontier at Kanzeymane near 
Chuttanmu. 

On the 29th March, 1959, the Dalai Lama sent emissaries to 
cross the Indo-Tibetan border requesting the Government of 
India’s permission to enter India and seek asylum there. The 
Dalai Lama is extremely grateful to the people and Government of 
India for their spontaneous and generous welcome as well as 
the asylum granted to him and his followers. 

India and Tibet have religious, cultural and trade links for over 
a thousand years and for Tibetans it has always been the land of 
enlightenment, having given birth to the Lord Buddha. The 
Dalai Lama is deeply touched by the kind greetings extended to 
him on his safe arrival in India by the Prime Minister Mr. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and his colleagues m the Government of India. 
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Ever since the Dalai Lama entered at Kanzeymane, near 
Chuttanmu he has experienced in a full measure the respect and 
hospitality extended to him by the people of the Kameng Frontier 
Division of the North-East Frontier Agency and the Dalai Lama 
would like to state how the Government of India’s officers posted 
there had spared no effort m making his stay and journey through 
this extremely well-administered part of India as comfortable 
as possible. 

The Dalai Lama will now be proceeding to Mussoorie, which he 
hopes to reach m the next few days. The Dalai Lama will give 
thought to his future plans, and if necessary, give expression to 
them as soon as he has had a chance to rest and reflect on recent 
events. 

His country and people have passed through an extremely 
difficult period and all that the Dalai Lama wishes to say at the 
moment is to express his sincere regret at the tragedy which has 
overtaken Tibet and to fervently hope that these troubles will 
be over soon, without any more bloodshed. 

As the Dalai Lama and the Spiritual Head of all the Buddhists 
in Tibet, his foremost concern is the well being of his people 
and ensuring the perpetual flourishing of his sacred religion and 
the freedom of his country. 

While expressing once again thankfulness at his safe arrival 
in India, the Dalai Lama would like to take this opportunity 
to communicate to all his friends, well wishers and devotees 
in India and abroad his sincere gratitude for the many messages 
of sympathy and concern with which they have flooded him. 

This statement of the Dalai Lama^gave the lie to the Chinese 
assertions that the Tibetan revolt was engineered by foreign, 
imperialist agents and “ upper strata reactionary ” Tibetans, that 
it was directed from the Indian frontier town of Kalimpong and 
that the Dalai Lama was being held 46 under duress 
The discomfiture of the Chinese Communists, smarting under 
the defeat of having let the Dalai Lama slip through their fingers, 
was not improved by his Tezpur statement. They immediately 
started a barrage of anti-Indian propaganda. They screamed 
that the Dalai Lama’s statement was a forgeiy and the author 
of the statement could well be an official of the Ministry of External 
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Affairs of the Government of India ! India had become expan- 
sionist and was casting covetous eyes on Tibet. Prime Minister 
Nehru was accused of deviation and siding with China’s enemies. 
The entire Chinese nation was made to take up the new anti-Indian 
slogans. Pancha-Sheela went to pot. 

And just as well perhaps, for unsuspecting India realised, as 
she never had before, the kind of China she had been championing 
for the last decade. The mask was dropped. The true face of Com- 
munism m all its naked terror was revealed. 

The Tibetan revolt for freedom focussed the free world’s atten- 
tion on this isolated, little known mountain plateau and its people. 
The rebelhon not only demonstrated to uncommitted Asia the 
nature of the Peking regime and the shape of things to come by 
way of the new Red Colonialism, but brought to light the uneasy 
relations between India and China. India is Communist China’s 
great friend, but only as long as the fnend does everything to please 
and nothing to irritate China. To a lot of Indian politicians, the 
Tibetan revolt revealed m a month what nearly ten years of Chinese 
Communism had not — the nature of the regime that India has 
been co-existing with. 


in 

The plateau of Tibet, the veritable “ roof of the world ”, covering 
an area of about 463,000 square miles, stretches from Kashmir on 
the west to the Chinese provinces of Chinghai and Sinkiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region, Snd on the south to the three Himalayan 
kingdoms of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim and the plateau of Upper 
Assam, India’s North-Eastern Frontier Province. 

Tibet’s population is less than three millions and, by virtue of 
her theocratic social structure, monks constitute a third of the 
adult male population. The rural population is composed of 
sheep and cattle-raising nomads as well as settled agriculturists 
in the valleys, where barley, rice, wheat, tea and mustard 
are grown. The people in the three cities of Tibet are engaged m 
entrepot trade on the caravan routes to India, Bhutan, Sikkim 
and China. They export hides, skins and wool and import a wide 
variety of manufactured goods, mainly from India. 

Southern Tibet is densely populated, for here in the valleys, 
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at the relatively low altitude of 12,000 feet, are the flat plains that 
render cultivation and grazing possible. Here also are located 
Tibet’s three cities of Lhasa, Shigatse and Gyangste. The city 
of Lhasa with her 70,000 people is the political and spiritual 
capital of Tibet and is her commercial and economic centre as 
well. Lhasa is lorded over by the incredibly magnificent Potala 
palace, the winter residence of the Dalai Lama and the Vatican 
of Lamaism. Potala was built m the 17th century by the fifth 
Dalai Lama and it was this Dalai Lama who also created the office 
of Panchen Lama to honour his favourite teacher, giving him a 
new name, Panchen (teacher) Lama and assigning to his keeping 
Tibet’s second largest city, Shigatse and its monasteries 
Lhasa and its Potala are m many ways literally cut of this 
world The American traveller Lowell Thomas Jr , who visited 
Lhasa in 1949, writes in his book Out of this World (New York 
1950): 


44 Standing at the head of a green valley only twelve thousand 
feet above sea level — low for Tibet (which for the most part 
is above foui teen thousand feet) — the city is almost surrounded by 
tall mountains, the highest of which looms up eighteen thousand 
feet. Even in the summer, new snow can be seen almost every 
morning on the majestic peaks towering toward the deep blue 
sky. To add to the splendour, scattered up and down the moun- 
tains, are red and white monasteries, some of which cling preca- 
riously to rock cliff's like eagle’s nests 

44 Every day m Lhasa we were conscious of the Potala. When 
we got up in the morning, we looked out of our windows at its 
gold roofs, dazzling in the sun; when we rode home in the even- 
ing after enjoying the exuberant hospitality of a Tibetan official 
living on the edge of town, its vast white and red facade took 
on the appearance of an enchanted castle in a child’s fairy 
tale .... 

44 What really leaves one a bit breathless is its tremendous size, 
the grandeur of its simple, almost austere facade and the way 
the foundations seem to rise naturally out of the rock. It is hard 
to tell where the hill ends and the building begins. The Potala is 
nine hundred feet long and a little more than that in height 
from the street level — two thirds the height of New York’s 
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Empire State Building. Indeed it reminded us of an American 
skyscraper, towering as it does over the whole Lhasa scene. 
The walls slope slightly inward, and the long rows of windows, 
wider at the bottom than at the top, accentuate the symmetry 
and general effect. On the southern side, .standing out above 
the immense white wall, is the central portion, coloured a deep 
crimson, signifying special sanctity because of the chapels located 
in this section. 

46 The Potala contains more than a thousand rooms. On the 
lower floors are store rooms, government offices, kitchens and 
living quarters for two or three hundred monks .... Toward 
the summit are numerous chapels, great audience halls and meet- 
ing rooms, as well as the spacious apartments of the Dalai Lama 
and his close advisers and attendants ” 

IV 

Tibet’s known history dates fiom only the seventh century when 
Buddhism arrived from India, though legendary accounts of the 
country’s earlier annals are not wanting From all the available 
records Tibet had been an independent country for centuries, and 
not a part of the Middle Kingdom as believed by some. 

As early as 635 A.D. Tibet was ruled by a famous Tibetan King, 
Sengtson Gompo. There were, of course, contacts between Lhasa 
and China, but they were such as exist between independent nations 
with diplomatic exchanges. In fact, in 641 A.D. the Tibetan King 
married Princess Went3heng, the daughter of the Chinese ruler Tai 
Tsung of the*Tang Dynasty. During the reign of Tihtsong Detsen, 
about 741 A.D., China paid a yearly tribute of some fifty thousand 
yards of Chinese brocade to Tibet. 

It was in 1244 A.D. that Lamaism, moie or less as we know it 
today, was introduced and it was then that the first Lama king ruled 
over Tibet. It is true that the Mongols and Manchus, alien dynasties 
to China, attempted to conquer and establish their rule ever Tibet, 
and with some success ; but this imposition of alien power did 
not last very long. For these alien dynasties were busy conquering 
a better prize — China herself. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Manchus tried to impose their rule on Tibet, but the 
country was never successfully integrated with the Chinese Empire. 
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In 1910 the Manchus, on the eve of their downfall, invaded 
Tibet, and the Dalai Lama fled to Darjeeling. He was deposed 
by an imperial decree of the Old Buddha (as the Empress Dowager 
was called), but the Manchu Dynasty itself was overthrown by 
the Chinese Nationalist Revolution m 1911. The Dalai Lama 
returned to Lhasa m 1912 and drove out the Chinese garrison 
stationed there. 

The Government of the Chinese Republic, despite their pre- 
occupation with maintaining their all but absent political stability 
at heme, despatched a punitive expedition to Tibet to assert China’s 
suzerain, not sovereign, power. But this expedition came to nothing 
for the British in India intervened on the ground that such inter- 
vention by Peiping constituted a violation of the Anglo-Chmese 
Treaty of 1906. The British did not dispute China’s suzerainty 
over Tibet but could not concede China’s assertion of sovereignty 
since Tibet had independent treaty relations with the British Govern- 
ment. Further, the fact that China and Tibet exchanged diplomatic 
and other missions periodically proved Tibet’s independent status. 

However, the British invited the Chinese Government to nego- 
tiate a tripartite agreement that would clearly define the political 
status as well as the geographical frontiers of Tibet. Replying to 
this, the Chinese Government declared that they had no intention 
of reducing Tibet to the level of a Chinese province, that they would 
scrupulously respect both the integrity and the traditional system 
of Tibetan Government, and hence saw no reason for a new treaty. 
In the meanwhile the Tibetans drove the last of the Chinese forces 
out of Lhasa. And on January 11, 1913, the*Dalai Lama concluded 
a treaty with the Sovereign Republic of Outer Mongolia, as between 
two fiee countries, and thus proclaimed Tibet’s independence. 

The British Government pursued the matter further and renewed 
their proposal for a tripartite conference, which was ultimately 
accepted by both China and Tibet. The conference was held at 
Simla on October 13, 1913. Great Britain was represented by 
Sir A. H. McMahon, China by Mr. Ivan Chen and Tibet by her 
Prime Minister,. Mr. Long Chen Shatra. 

This tripartite Simla conference evolved the “ Simla Convention ” 
by which China’s nominal suzerainty over Tibet and its right to 
maintain a mission in Lhasa were recognized, but China was forbid- 
den to interfere m any way with Tibetan internal administration. 
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The Convention also differentiated between the complete auto- 
nomy of the Inner Zone and the semi-autonomy of the Outer 
Zone of Tibet. The Agreement was initialled by all the three re- 
presentatives, but the action of the Chinese representative was 
disavowed by the Chinese Government which declined to ratify 
the treaty, not because they objected to any specific provision of 
the Convention but because of their unwillingness to accept the 
geographical definitions of the frontiers of Outer Tibet as proposed 
m the Convention Thus nothing came of the Simla Convention. 

The British continued to maintain that Tibet was autonomous 
though China had suzerainty over Tibet. China, on the other 
hand, continued to assert that Tibet was theoretically an integral 
part of China. Tibet of course considered herself independent of 
China, and for that matter of any other country. 

The McMahon Line, named after Sir Henry McMahon, the 
British representative at the Simla tripartite conference of 1913, 
delineates the frontier between India and Tibet The frontier 
follows for about 850 miles eastward from Bhutan along the spur 
of the Himalayas and the northern and north-eastern borders of 
Assam till the point of intersection of the Burmese, Chinese and 
Tibetan frontiers. At a point, near the 95th meridian, the frontier 
is broken by the Brahmaputra river. 

The McMahon line, thus defined, was incorporated m the 
Simla Convention, but as already pointed out, the Convention 
was not ratified by the Chinese Government. 

In the next few years, when China was fully engrossed with 
her own internal political troubles and when the edicts of the 
Peking Government did not go beyond the gates of a few cities, 
the Chinese general m charge of the garrison on the Sino-Tibetan 
border, without any provocation, started hostilities against Tibet, 
only to encounter the Tibetan Army’s determined resistance. 
They not only resisted but defeated the Chinese, recapturing certain 
frontier Tibetan areas that China had annexed earlier. The Chinese 
thereupon had to seek the good offices of the British consular 
agent in Tibet to mediate and restore peace. The Chinese learnt at 
some cost, but unfortunately not for long, that the Tibetans, like any 
people anywhere, do not like to be pushed around. 

In 1930 both Britain and China established quasi-diplomatic 
missions in Lhasa. And during the Second World War, Tibet, 
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not only opened her own department of foreign affairs but 44 asserted 
her complete independence ” by remaining neutral and not throwing 
her forces on the side of China. 

During the British rule in India, relations between India and 
Tibet were cordial r and were carried out from 1930 through an 
Agent of the Indian Political Department stationed in Lhasa. 
In 1947, when she regained her political freedom, India inherited 
from Britain, on the basis of treaty rights between Tibet and the 
British Government in India, the rights to : (1) station an Indian 
Political Agent m Lhasa ; (2) maintain Trade Agencies at Gyantse, 
Gangtok and Yatung ; (3) run the Post and Telegraph offices along 
the trade route up to Gyantse, and (4) station a small military 
escort for the protection of this commercial highway. In 1947 
the Government of India appointed an Indian officer as the head 
of the Indian Mission m Lhasa. 

But while the Chinese Government continued to claim some 
strange, non-existent sovereignty over Tibet, they could not exer- 
cise even nominal suzerainty from the time of the downfall of the 
Manchu Dynasty in 1910 and the Nationalist Revolution in 1911, 
to the defeat of the Kuomintang Government and the accession 
of the Communists to power in 1949. 

In fact, in 1950, when the Communists began to cast their cove- 
tous eyes on her, Tibet, contended in her appeal to the United 
Nations, that China by her refusal to ratify the Simla Convention 
had renounced 44 the benefits that would have accrued to her 55 
under the Convention, and consequently Tibet was politically 
independent, de jure. 


v 

But the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Government knew only 
too well that whenever a Government in China became stable 
and had energy and strength to spare, its first urge was to expand 
and conquer Tibet. When the Communists became entrenched 
in power and began to consolidate theirpolitical gains in 1950, Tibet 
knew that before long she would receive their unwelcome attention. 

In November 1949, Prime Minister Nehru told a press con- 
ference in London that India’s relations with Tibet were always 
conducted on the assumption that she was an autonomous country, 
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though. China’s nominal suzerainty over Tibet was recognized. 
On Decembei 29, 1949, India recognized the Chinese Communist 
regime m Peking On January 1, 1950, the Peking Government 
pioclaimed that one of the 64 basic tasks ” of the People’s Liberation 
Army was “ the liberation of Tibet 

Distuibed over her prospective “ liberation ” by Peking, the 
Tibetan Government organised missions to India, the United 
States, Britain and Nepal to canvass support for Tibet’s terri- 
torial integrity. Peking labelled these proposed missions as “ illegal ” 
and contended that their reception by any country was 66 an un- 
friendly and hostile act.” 

These missions, however, did not materialise and instead a 
Tibetan mission was persuaded to come to Peking, obviously to 
negotiate “ Tibet’s liberation.” But nothing really came of this 
delegation to Peking either, for the Communists had their own 
private plans for Tibet. 

In April 1950, a Tibetan mission composed of seven prominent 
dignitaries appointed by the Dalai Lama’s Government in Lhasa, 
arrived in India to contact China’s representative m New Delhi 
to explore avenues of better Sino-Tibetan relations and amicably 
settle the differences between the two countries. The mission 
explained that the Dalai Lama preferred his delegation to meet 
Chinese representatives in a neutral country like India rather than 
in China itself, for understandable reasons 

This mission, with its headquarters in Kakmpong, made pre- 
liminary contacts in ^ew Delhi, and as the Chinese ambassador 
had not yet arrived in India, decided to proceed to Hong Kong 
to meet repfesentatives of the Peking Government there. The 
British authorities in Hong Kong, however, refused visas for the 
delegation on the grounds that it would complicate the then “ deli- 
cate situation ”, that its diplomatic status was doubtful and that 
both India and Britain had recognized the Peking regime There- 
upon the Tibetan mission stayed on in India until the Chinese 
ambassador arrived in New Delhi in September. Negotiations 
between him and the Tibetan mission took place but they ended 
with nothing more than a promise by the Chinese ambassador 
that the conversations would be reported to Peking. 

The Government of India suggested that the Tibet mission 
should proceed to Peking and negotiate directly with the Peking 
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Government. But while arrangements were being made for the 
Tibetan mission to go to Peking, news arrived that Peking had 
despatched Chinese tioops to “ liberate Tibet” ! With the news 
of this invasion of Tibet by China, the Tibetan mission’s projected 
visit to Peking was ‘naturally cancelled. 

On October 24, 1950, the New China News Agency announced 
that Peking had ordered the Chinese troops to advance into Tibet 
“to liberate three million Tibetans from imperialist aggression, 
to complete the unification of China and to safeguard the frontier 
regions of the country.” 

On October 26, 1950, the Government of India, according to 
an announcement of the Ministry of External Affairs, sent a note 
to the Chinese Government expressing “ surprise and regret ” 
at the invasion in the midst cf negotiations between Lhasa and 
Peking and “ deploring ” the fact that China should have sought 
a solution of her problems with that country “ by force instead of 
by the slower and more enduring methods of peaceful approach.” 

In their reply to this note, dated October 30, 1950, the Chinese 
asserted that Tibet was “ an integral part of Chinese territory ” 
and that the matter “ is entirely a domestic problem of China and 
no foreign interference will be tolerated.” The reply stated further 
“ The Chinese People’s Liberation Army must enter Tibet, liberate 
the Tibetan people and defend the frontiers of China . . . With 
regard to the view point of the Government of India on what it 
regards as deplorable, the Central People’s Government cannot 
but consider it as having been affected by frontier influences hostile 
to China in Tibet.” 

On October 31, 1950, the Government of India sent a second 
note to protest to Peking “ categorically repudiating ” the charge 
in the Chinese reply that the Indian Government’s stand was 
affected by anti-Chinese foreign influences. The note pointed out, 
“ It is with no desire to interfere that the Government of India 
have sought earnestly that the settlement of the Tibetan problem 
should be effected by peaceful negotiations, adjusting the legitimate 
Tibetan claim to autonomy within the frame work of Chinese 
suzerainty . . . Tibetan autonomy is a fact which the Chinese 
Government were themselves willing to recognize.” 

The Chinese Government’s reply to this second protest reiterated 
the new view that “ China possessed sovereign rights in Tibet ” 
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and strangely enough accused India of “ blocking a peaceful 
settlement ” in Tibet m order to “ prevent the Chinese Government 
from exercising its sovereign rights in that country.” 

On December 6, 1950, Prime Minister Nehru pointed out m 
the Indian Parliament that, while India wanted -the Tibetan question 
■ to be settled peacefully, China continued to talk of the “ liberation 
of Tibet 55 and he confessed that it was not clear “ from whom 
the Chinese were going to liberate Tibet Presumably the Tibetans ! 

66 The Chinese invasion of Tibet”, as a recent pamphlet on Tibet 
puts it, “ perturbed the Prime Minister for other reasons also. 
On October 8, 1950, the U.N. forces in Korea crossed the 38th 
parallel and New Delhi was trying its best to prevent this conflict 
from spreading and was consistently championing China’s admis- 
sion to the U.N. India had put and professed her faith m the peace- 
ful intention of China and had been assured by the Chinese Com- 
munist Government that the latter would solve the Tibetan problem 
by peaceful means. But India was tragically betrayed by the Com- 
munist rulers of China. This invasion, therefore, came as a rude 
shock to India and it shattered once for all the tranquillity of India’s 
northern frontiers.” 

When the actual Chinese invasion of Tibet began, the Dalai 
Lama requested the Government of India to bring up the issue of 
Chinese aggression hefore the United Nations. It was announced 
at that time that India would support Tibet’s case to the extent 
of censuring China for using force against Tibet. On November 
7, 1950, Tibet submitted her complaint to the United Nations. 
It ran in part as follows : 

It is in the belief that aggression will not go unchecked in 
any part of the world that we have assumed the responsibility 
of reporting the recent happenings m the border area of Tibet 
to the United Nations. The problem of Tibet has taken on 
alarming proportions m recent times. This problem is not of 
Tibet’s making but is largely the outcome of unthwarted Chinese 
ambitions to bring weaker nations on her periphery within her 
active domination. 

There were times when Tibet sought, but seldom received, 
the protection of the Chinese Empire. The Chinese, however. 
In their natural urge for expansion, have wholly misconstrued the 
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significance of the time of friendship and inter-dependence that 
existed between China and Tibet as between neighbours. To 
them China was a suzerain and Tibet a vassal state. It is this 
which first aroused legitimate apprehension in the mind of 
Tibet regarding the designs of China on her independent status. 
Chinese conduct during their expeditions m 1910 completed the 
rupture between the two countries m 1911-12, when Tibet, 
under the 13th Dalai Lama, declared her complete independence, 
even as Nepal simultaneously broke away from allegiance to 
China. The Chinese Revolution of 1911 ... . snapped the last 
sentimental and religious bonds between Tibet and China. 
Tibet thereafter depended entirely on her isolation, her faith 
m the wisdom of the Lord Buddha, and occasionally on support 
of the British m India for protection. 

In 1914 British persuasion led Tibet to sign a treaty which 
superimposed on her the nominal suzerainty of China, and by 
which the Chinese were accorded the right to maintain a mission 
in Lhasa, though they were strictly forbidden to interfere m the 
internal affairs of Tibet. Apart from the fact, even the nominal 
suzerainty which Tibet conceded to China is not enforceable 
because of the non-signature of the treaty of 1914 by the Chinese. 
Tibet maintained independent relations with other neighbouring 
countries such as India and Nepal. Furthermore she did not 
compromise her position by throwing in her forces in World 
War II on the side of China. Thus she asserted and maintained 
her complete independence. 

The treaty of 1914 still guides relations between Tibet and 
India, and the Chinese, not being a party to it, may be taken to 
have renounced the benefits that would have otherwise accrued 
to them from the treaty. Tibet’s independence thereby re- 
assumed de jure status The slender tie that Tibet main- 

tained with China after the 1911 Revolution became less justifiable 
when China underwent a further revolution and turned into a 

full fledged Communist state Foreseeing future complications, 

the Tibetan Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
China and made the Chinese Representative in Lhasa depart 
from Tibet in July 1949. Since then Tibet has not even main- 
tained formal relations with the Chinese Government, She 
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desires to live apart, uncontammated by the germ of a highly 
materialistic creed. 

This unwarranted act of aggression has not only dis- 
turbed the peace of Tibet but is in complete disregard of a solemn 
assurance given by the Chinese to the Goyernment of India, 
It has created a grave situation and may eventually deprive 
Tibet of her long-cherished independence. 

Tibet will not go down without a fight though there is little 
hope of a nation dedicated to peace resisting the brutal efforts 
of men trained to war. But we understand that the United 
Nations have decided to stop aggression wherever it takes place. 
The armed invasion for the incorporation of Tibet within the 
folds of Chinese Communism through sheer physical force is 
a clear case of aggression. As long as the people of Tibet are 
compelled by force to become a part of China against their will 
and consent, the invasion of Tibet will be the grossest instance 
of the violation of the weak by the strong. 

We therefore appeal to the nations of the world to intercede 
on our behalf and restrain Chinese aggression. The problem 
is simple. The Chinese claim Tibet as a part of China. Tibetans 
feel that racially, culturally and geographically they are apart 
from the Chinese .... The conquest of Tibet by China will 
only enlarge the area of conflict and increase the threat to the 
independence of other Asian countries. With the approval of 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama, we entrust the problem of Tibet 
in this emergency to the ultimate decision of the United Nations, 
in the hope that the*conscience of the world will not allow the 
disruption of our state by methods reminiscent of the jungle.” 

[ Signed by the members of the Tibetan cabinet ( Kashag ) and 
the Tibetan National Assembly (Tsongdu).] 

When this appeal was submitted to the United Nations, the 
Salvodorean delegate to the U.N. called on the United Nations, 
on November 18th, to condemn Communist China for her 46 un- 
provoked aggression” against Tibet and proposed the creation 
of a special committee to study the measures that could be taken 
by the U.N. General Assembly to assist Tibet But when the 
proposal came before the Assembly’s Steering Committee, India 
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unfortunately reversed her stand and suggested that the Tibetan 
complaint should be dropped. As no one else was* prepared to 
sponsor Tibet’s complaint, it was shelved indefinitely ! 

The Communist troops penetrated into Tibet as far as the borders 
of the Tibetan capital and halted there. In March 1951 the Tibetan 
Government sent a new mission to Peking to negotiate with the 
Chinese Government the future of Tibet. These negotiations 
resulted in a 17 point Sino-Tibetan Agreement on March 23, 1951, 
annexing Tibet into the Republic of China. This Agreement was 
characterised by the Dalai Lama later, when he escaped from 
Lhasa and obtained political asylum m India m April 1959, as an 
agreement signed by the Tibetans “ under compulsion ”. 

This Sino-Tibetan Agreement provided : 

(1) That Tibet would enjoy regional autonomy and the Chinese 
Central Government would not interfere with its political 
institutions and internal administration. 

(2) That the Chinese Central Government would be responsible 
for Tibet’s foreign relations. 

(3) That the Chinese army would enter Tibet to “ strengthen 
national defence ” and would gradually reorganise and absorb 
the Tibetan armed forces. 

(4) That the Chinese Central Government would recognize 
and maintain the Dalai Lama’s position ; that the Panchen 
Lama would be allowed to return to the part of Tibet formerly 
ruled by his predecessors and that religious freedom would be 
protected. 

(5) That the Tibetan Regional Government would voluntarily 
carry out reforms without interference from the Chinese 
Central Government and that the latter would assist the Tibetan 
people in their political, economic, industrial, commercial, 
cultural and educational development. 

(6) That Tibetan officials and others who had collaborated with 
“ imperialism ” and the Koumintang would not be prose- 
cuted if they broke off such connections and refrained from 
“ sabotage and counter-revolution ”. 

(7) That a Chinese military and administrative commission and 
a military headquarters would be set up in Tibet to carry out 
the terms of the Agreement. 
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Thus, Peking gained by both force and the show of force full 
control of Tibet. The Chinese Government took over Tibet’s 
external affairs, communications and trade. The Chinese Com- 
munist People’s Liberation Army decided to absorb the Tibetan 
army ; Tibet was granted “ regional autonomy ” within the con- 
fines of the new sovereignty of Communist China. The fictitious 
nature of the autonomy to be enjoyed by Tibet was soon made 
clear, as we shall see presently. 

Once the Chinese Communists took over Tibet, students of 
Communism realised, as did the Tibetans themselves, that it would 
be only a matter of months before Peking began to communize 
the country. While China took a series of unwarranted measures 
to integrate Tibet into Communist China, she continued, for pro- 
paganda purposes, to assure the Dalai Lama and his Government 
that she would respect Tibet’s autonomy and guarantee the inte- 
grity of Tibetan political and religious institutions. 

In 1952 the Chinese authorities divided Tibet into three adminis- 
trative areas and established a separate military command for 
the country. The central and western portions of Tibet were placed 
under the administration of the Dalai Lama ; the Shigatse area 
under the Panchen Lama ; and the eastern region under a Chinese 
general. Thus the Dalai Lama’s secular and political authority 
and jurisdiction were reduced to a quarter of what they had been. 

Peking began to open up Tibet. Two national highways linking 
the country with China were built, and airfields were constructed 
in at least three areas. The traditional southern direction of Tibetan 
trade was turned toward China, and hundreds of Tibetan students 
were recruited for* ^Communist orientation, indoctrination and 
technical training in Peking. 

On April 20, 1954, the Government of India signed an Agree- 
ment with the Chinese Communist Government on the relations 
between India and Tibet. In this Agreement, the Government of 
India for the first time recognized Tibet as the “ Tibet region of 
China ” and not as “ autonomous Tibet ”. This was a tacit 
acceptance of Chinese sovereignty over Tibet. This Agreement 
was designed to safeguard the traditional trade and cultural inter- 
course between India and Tibet and to facilitate travel and pil- 
grimages between the two countries. In fact, it was this Agreement 
ffyat formulated for the first time the much publicised and now 
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famous five principles of co-existence — Pcmcha-Sheela — that were 
supposed to govern and guide the relations between India and 
China. 

While this Agreement may or may not have opened a new 
chapter m the history of Smo-Indian relations, it certainly sealed 
the fate of Tibet and her people as an independent entity and left 
them at the mercy of the Chinese Communist Government. As 
was to be discovered later, the Chinese had no intention of respect- 
ing the autonomy of Tibet and her particular religious way of life. 
And soon after this Agreement, India found that the communi- 
zation and militarization of Tibet had seriously begun, jeopardizing 
the security and tranquillity of her north-eastern border But with 
the signing of the Smo-Indian Agreement on Tibet, China disposed 
of India’s special interest in Tibet and turned her attention to open 
and overt measures to bring Tibet into line. 

While the Sino-Tibetan Agreement specifically mentioned that 
the “ Tibetan Regional Government would voluntarily carry out 
reforms without interference from the Chinese ”, the Chinese 
Government decided to launch land reforms and collectivize land m 
Tibet — land that had belonged for centuries to lamaseries and 
monasteries With the “ nationalization ” of these lands, the 
monasteries lost their revenue and could not carry on their religious 
activities. The Tibetans became suspicious that Peking was out 
to destroy their religious way of life. This led to a major revolt m 
1956, news of which leaked out and received wide publicity abroad 
but none in China. Military measures were taken to suppress 
the revolt and it was later reported that the revolt was serious 
enough for the Chinese to have bombed some Tibetan villages — 
killing some thousands of Tibetans. 

Another major revolt broke out m the spring of 1957, which the 
Chinese admitted but only as a revolt of “ Tibetan counter-revolu- 
tionary bandits Of course, anyone who is against the Peking 
regime is both a bandit and a counter-revolutionary. 

For the next two years, that is, until the 1959 large scale revolt 
broke out, the Chinese Communists tried to go slow, for the party 
had decided that Tibet “ was not yet ripe for Socialism”. 

But when all Peking’s pressures and persuasion continued to 
make little or no impression on the Tibetan people and Govern- 
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ment, the Communists resorted to the more drastic tactics of alter- 
ing the very ethnic composition of Tibet’s population. While the 
Communists talked of the cultural autonomy of her “ nationahties ” 
(or rather “ national minorities ”), they carried out policies designed 
eventually to reduce Tibetans to a minority in their own country 
by settling thousands of Chinese (Han) immigrants in Tibet. The 
Chinese Governor of Tibet, General Chang Kuoka, declared in 
1956, “ Tibet is a huge area but it is too thinly populated. Efforts 
must be made to raise its population from its present level of three 
millions to more than ten million.” 

This was in keeping with the Communist policy of not only 
colonizing and populating all frontier areas of China, but also 
altering the pattern of the distribution of ethnic and religious 
minorities m the country. Large colonies of Chinese (Han) 
have been settled m various parts of Tibet and it is these immigrants 
and alien Chinese that now occupy all key positions in the political 
and economic life of the country. It is possible that within a decade 
Tibetans may well become a minority in their own country. All 
these and more provocations have contributed to the spread of wide 
disaffection for the Communist rule. These smouldering embers of 
suspicion and distrust eventually burst into the flames of a national 
uprising, described earlier in this chapter. 

VI 

What of the future? Jit is to be earnestly hoped that real and 
lasting peace will soon be restored in Tibet and there will be no 
need for further bloodshed. When peace does return, serious 
efforts should be made by countries like India to restore the Dalai 
Lama to his rightful place in Lhasa, and what is more important, 
to restore Tibet to her former free cultural and political status. 
It is reahsed that this is more easily said than done. 

The United Nations apparently can do little, for beyond a formal, 
verbal censure, how can the U.N. bring to order a country which is 
not a member? And Peking has repeatedly revealed her indifference 
to the U.N’.s opinion, and for that matter, to the larger and more 
compelling world public opinion. India could play a vital role 
here, but unfortunately she is bound by the self-imposed limitations 
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of the avowed objectives of her own foreign policy. There is cer- 
tainly a need for some reorientation m India’s foreign policy. 

No matter what the eventual outcome of the Tibetan revolt, 
it has taught all the uncommitted Asian countries a very useful 
lesson on the nature and objectives of Communism in general 
and Chinese Communism in particular. The fact that this new 
Colonialism called Communism is cloaked under revolutionary 
slogans of “ people’s revolution ” and “ socialist progress ” should 
not deceive anyone. As the Indian leader Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan 
pointed out, 64 In Tibet we see at this moment the workings of a 
new imperialism which is far more dangerous than the old because 
it marches under the banner of a so-called revolutionary ideology.” 

It is a strange kind of a people’s revolution that extols the Chinese 
love of China with intense pride but denies the Tibetans’ love for 
Tibet ; but this is not so strange to those who are famihar with 
Communist ways. Russians must love Russia, but Hungarians 
must not love Hungary. Tibetan patriots are criminals just as 
Hungarian patriots are criminals. In Russia, patriotic love for 
the Motherland is laudable, but in the satellite countries, love must 
not be for the Motherland but for the superior ideological mother — 
International Communism. There are some countries where this 
truth has not yet been grasped. Indian Communists, for instance, 
are not bothered m the least about the security of India’s frontiers 
but they are very much concerned about Communist China’s 
rights in Tibet ! 

The Communists all over the world mt^t realise that it is too 
late in the day to resurrect imperialism, no matter under what 
new name it is imposed. The colonial people of the world have 
put up a long and tireless fight to regain their freedom from the old 
Western European imperialism of the British, French, Dutch, etc., 
and have largely succeeded, though vestiges of the old imperialism 
still continue m Africa. And the world today is not in a mood to 
tolerate the old or new forms of imperialism whether it is the Anglo- 
French attempt to take Suez, the Russian suppression of the Hun- 
garian demand for freedom or China’s imposition of Communism 
on Tibet. 

And last, no country has any right to impose 66 progress ” — 
even granting that Chinese Communism can be so described — on 
countries which do not want it. It is true that Tibet is economically 
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and socially a backward country, and more theocratic than secular. 
But every country should have the right to lead and preserve her 
way of life, no matter how obscurantist it may appear to others, 
so long as she is peaceful and does not encroach upon the rights 
of others. 

China is bound to realise sooner or later that in gaining Tibet 
she has lost Asia. 
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A country’s foreign policy is generally governed by nume- 
rous historical, political, economic, geographic, cultnial, religious, 
ethnic and other considerations Rut the main motivation is really 
enlightened self-interest. Through the centuries, this has been true 
of every country m the world which has had anything like a foreign 
policy. However, this does not mean that a nation’s foreign policy, 
because it is governed by self-interest, need necessarily be Machia- 
vellian and bereft of any ennobling idealism. While our Government 
conducts its foreign affairs on the principle of what is good for 
India as the policy makers understand it, there are certain progres- 
sive and theoretical principles upon which every foreign policy 
action is based. We may not always succeed m our aims, and 
sometimes we may fall far short of them, especially when conflicting 
interests arise ; nevertheless the objectives are there, not as an 
ornamental facade but as serious guiding posts. 

An objective and non-partisan evaluation of India’s foreign 
policy during the last dozen years will reveal that her efforts have 
been directed in the mam to the promotion of peace, even if peace 
is negatively defined as the sum total of averted and arrested wars. 
Whether it is in Indonesia or among the emerging states of Indo- 
Chma, m Israel or Korea, Egypt or Tibet or with Pakistan, or 
in the general East-West Cold War, our singular aim has been 
to lessen international tensions, assist in putting out regional con- 
flagrations, localise conflicts, and act as an honest mediator when 
invited to do so. We have, I believe, played the useful role of 
peacemaker unobtrusively and unostentatiously, and without 
thrusting ourselves mto every international disagreement as pro- 
fessional neutrals. And future historians of our times may not 
be wrong if they conclude that India has been, by and large, suc- 
cessful m her peace-makmg role during these difficult years. 

This magnificent obsession with peace is all the more significant 
when It is remembered that India (like the United States of America) 
has not been in recent decades a bloody theatre of war, as Europe, 
Japan and China have been. But it is understandable in view 
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of our country’s cultural heritage and the unique, non-violent 
way in which we regained our lost political freedom. For our 
policy of promoting international peace is not just an abstract 
theoretical principle which has accidentally commended itself 
into adoption. It has a deeper national content. It is in a way 
the culmination of thousands of years of Indian tradition — a 
tradition of tolerance and understanding which we have evolved 
through the difficult centuries of the cultural evolution which has 
made us into a fairly successful melting pot of different ethnic, 
cultural and religious strains. It is not a hot house plant, this passion 
of ours for peace, but an extension of Buddhist and Gandhian 
ideals of non-violence and pacifism. 

While it is true that the Indian Government does not believe 
m a policy of non-violence and pacifism (and what Government 
does ? ), I believe that the average citizen of India is a quasi-pacifist 
at heart ; he has a horror of war and all it implies, and believes 
strongly m a policy of live and let live. It is because of this primary 
objective of promoting peace which India has so consistently 
followed that her voice has come to command certain respect and 
weight m the council of nations disproportionate to her importance 
on the basis of national income, industrial power or the strength 
of her defence forces. 

The second major aim behind our foreign policy is to abolish 
colonialism and hasten political freedom for all subject peoples. 
Today no argument need be advanced in support of self-govern- 
ment. Political freedom is the birthright of all peoples, no matter 
what the stage of tfieir cultural evolution. This policy is also 
understandable, for our memories of being a subject nation are 
still with us. And consequently our sympathies are with the colo- 
nial peoples in their struggles for emancipation. While European 
imperialism has almost disappeared from Asia, the old colonialism 
m all its medieval crudeness still persists in parts of Africa. And 
our moral support has always been with the African and other 
colonial peoples in their struggle for freedom. 

Our Good Neighbour Policy is our third general principle. 
We want to be at peace and live in friendship with every nation, 
no matter what its internal political system or economic ideology, 
and whether the country is a neighbour with whom we have close ties 
and a common frontier or a country as remote as Chile. 
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It is against the background of these general principles, and in a 
sense as an extension of them, that Pancha-Sheela was formulated. 
These Five Principles are : (1) Mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty ; (2) Non-aggression ; (3) Non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs ; (4) Equality and mutual 
advantage ; and (5) Peaceful co-existence and economic co- 
operation. 

While it is true that every issue of our foreign policy is examined 
on its merits, these in general have been the guiding principles of 
our foreign policy. And the consistent architect of this progressive 
neutralism, which draws admiration as well as criticism from both 
the ideological fronts, is our Prime Minister — Pandit Nehru. 
The essential correctness and samty of this policy is underlined 
when we find that it is sometimes attacked both by the Western 
democracies and by the Communist countries. The West has 
accused our Prime Minister of being a “ fellow-traveller ” and 
Russia and China have called him “ a running dog of imperialism ”, 
Our neutrality must really be effective if we are attacked from both 
sides ! 

Neutralism does not mean the negation of ideals. We believe 
in a democratic, parliamentary and representative form of Govern- 
ment. We believe in all the freedoms of the Western liberal tradi- 
tion. And among the countries that have emerged free after the 
Second World War, India alone continues to maintain a democratic 
and stable Government, registering steady economic and social 
progress. We have neither sacrificed our ideals of freedom and 
democracy nor have we jumped into the cofd war in the name of 
destroying Communism. 

How have these general principles of our foreign policy governed 
our relations with China? Some ancient and recent facts of Smo- 
Indian relations are worth recalling. 

India and China are among the world’s most ancient cultures 
with much in common in art and literature, religious forms and 
social institutions. These two most populous nations of the world 
are the major architects and inheritors of what may be roughly 
called the Asian way of life — a way of life that once attached 
more importance to matters of the spirit and less to material welfare. 
Both evolved superior cultures which continuously adapted them- 
selves to successive internal dissensions and external onslaughts. 
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But neither India nor China was able to defend itself against the 
military attacks of Western nations. And as a result both countries 
suffered political humiliation and subjection at the hands of Euro- 
pean imperialists. It was only an historical accident that made 
India the private preserve of a single power, Britain, while China 
became the prey of the rival imperialisms of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Japan and Russia. While India reaped from her political 
subjection and economic exploitation such gains as peace and 
stability, a well-ordered administration and a utilitarian exposure 
to Western science and culture and British political ideals and 
institutions, China, m the spurious name of national sovereignty, 
remained a stagnant and semi-colonial country, with neither peaceful 
conditions nor a stable Government. Thus when India became free 
in 1947, she was far more advanced administratively, culturally and 
materially than China in 1949 after her “ Liberation 

n 

For more than two thousand years India has had some link oi 
other with China, and our relations have been peaceful through the 
centuries for the simple reason that no area of conflict between the 
two countries ever arose. Actually, thanks to a 2500-mile rugged 
and near-impassable frontier, running along a most difficult terrain, 
we have not had too much to do with each other except for the 
major cultural factor of Buddhism. Buddha has made China our 
debtor. We sent s uch dedicated Buddhist missionaries as Gobharana 
and Kashyapa Matanga to China during the reign of Emperor 
Ming-ti of the Han Dynasty. And with the export of Buddhism 
we began to import pilgrims from China. During the reign of 
Chandragupta Maurya in fourth century B.C. we received Fa Hsien, 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrim. Ten centuries later, when Harsha 
was on the throne of India, Hsuan Tsang visited us. Their chronicles 
are a precious source of Indian history and bear witness to the 
cultural interflow between the two countries. And though with the 
aggressive arrival of Islam in Central and Southern Asia, about 
the tenth century, our active connections ceased, commerce and 
trade continued to thrive between the two countries But during 
the next few centuries each became preoccupied with political 
troubles and various foreign invaders ; and only m recent decades 
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has a new political consciousness and a sense of Asian solidarity 
emerged. Now we have rediscovered each other under altered 
and rather difficult circumstances. 

Since China’s Communist revolution, India not only recognized 
the new regime but has tried to promote Smo-Indian friendship in 
every possible way. But peace requires understanding and such 
understanding can arise only from respect for, and authentic and 
reliable knowledge of each other’s way of life. And in this matter, 
China, or any Communist country for that matter, can never be 
fair, for they have nothing but contempt for the 46 decadent ” and 
“ degenerate ” countries of Capitalism. India concedes that China 
can have Communism or any outmoded system she wants and that 
it is her internal affair. But Communist China does not really 
concede that our political and economic institutions are our private 
concern, and what is more the Chinese believe that it is their duty 
to “ liberate ” us from our bourgeois and reactionary rulers and 
give us the blessings cf 66 democratic dictatorship ”. A careful 
perusal of Communist writings, particularly of the Chinese even 
after 1947 when India became politically free, reveals that though 
the Comintern has been abolished, the missionary zeal of the 
Communists to seek new converts has not lessened. The amount of 
money, energy and time the Communist countries expend in other 
countries m open as well as devious ways to foment discontent, 
stir up trouble and lay the foundations for revolution are enormous. 
Thus one of the principles of Pancha-Sheela — of non-interference in 
internal affairs — has never really been in effect. While our Govern- 
ment knows this, the average citizen in India r does not appear to be 
aware of it. <* 

Secondly, on the question of promoting knowledge of each other’s 
way of life, China has been less than honest. This is not surprising, 
when we remember that their interest is not in understanding the 
Indian way of life but in undermining it. China’s failure to provide 
her people with correct knowledge about us is not accidental but 
deliberate. While Chinese politicians and officials have in the past 
talked incessantly of “ cultural interflow ” between the two countries, 
there is very little knowledge in China of India, her problems or 
her achievements. As the Chinese newspapers, magazines and other 
mass media are strictly Government controlled, this ignorance can 
only be understood as deliberately imposed on the people by their 
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totalitarian regime. Indian newspapers carry a great deal more 
news of China than Chinese newspapers do of India. In India there 
is a continuous coverage of the Chinese point of view even when 
such views are mimical to ours. Thanks to the Indian Communist 
Party and its well known, if not sufficiently- appreciated, extra- 
territorial and supra-national loyalty, the Chinese Communist point 
of view does not go by default in India. But m China, any point of 
view other than the Communist’s is not tolerated. 

This lack of news or perhaps the supply of an occasional mislead- 
ing item about India m the Chinese press has not been exactly 
the best way of promoting “ cultural interflow Major national 
events have been ignored and some obscure utterance of an inconse- 
quential Indian Communist highlighted. A new factory m formerly 
Communist Kerala (under the nation’s Five Year Plans) received 
more publicity as a Communist achievement than other and much 
more important happenings elsewhere in India. 

I asked a student leader in Peking what he knew of India and her 
leaders. “ If I am right,” he said, “ there are two Indias. In the 
north, Capitalist India, Mr. Nehru is the Prime Minister and he is 
friendly to us. (This, of course, was before the Tibetan revolt and 
China’s assault on India’s frontier). And in the southern half, 
Kerala, Mr. Namboodiripad is the Prime Minister. And the Southern 
Government is a People’s Government like ours.” And when 
the student was informed by our interpreter that I was from the 
South, he pumped my hand profusely and welcomed me to the 
campus most warmly as a fellow comrade ! This is only a random 
sample, but during my travels in China I found this misinformation 
about India by no means an isolated example. The people were 
alreadv beginning to think of India in terms of a partitioned Korea 
or a Vietnam. It is wishful thinking, but it is there. 

When I went round the new and impressive iron and steel plant 
constructed by the Russians at Wuhan, the Director gave me a 
learned running commentary on all that was going on and he 
appeared to be well informed about steel. Later, while talking 
about steel production in India, he asked me how the steel plant 
being set up by the Russians at Bhilai was coming along. I told him 
that it was progressing quite well and was expected to go into 
production soon. He was full of praise for the “ selfless help ” of 
(he Soviet Union in starting the first real steel plants in both China 
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and India. I told him that the Russian steel plant was not oui first 
and that West Germany was helping us to build one at Rourkela 
in Orissa and the British were also helping to build one at Durgapur 
in Bengal. He was very surprised that India would shortly have 
three new steel plants, and when I told him that these would be m 
addition to the three we already have — that the Tatas had been 
producing steel for the last fifty years at Jamshedpur in Bihar, and 
that we had plants at Calcutta (Indian Iron and Steel) and Mysore 
(Bhadravathi), the Director looked frankly sceptical. “But I thought 
the Russians were setting up the first steel plant m India ! ” There 
was an exchange m Chinese among his colleagues, after which he 
fell silent. 

A similar incident occurred at the State Film Studios in Shanghai 
where I was invited to a private showing of some Chinese films. 
Here again the head of the Studios knew little about India’s enormous 
progress in the film industry as a private enterprise. 

This ignorance of India’s progress in China raises many questions. 
The Chinese press of course does not say much about our advance- 
ment because we do not belong to the Communist camp and India’s 
achievements are not the outcome of a Communist system Numerous 
Indian delegations have visited China and returned to India with 
rosy pictures of Red achievements ; but their Chinese counter- 
parts who have visited India obviously do not on their return to 
China report any of our achievements. At any rate there is no 
account of them in the Chinese press. 

What is worse, the average Indian citizen has been misled by the 
reports of Indian visitors to China for, with very few exceptions, 
these visitors have presented only one side of the Chinese picture. 
We have heard only of China’s achievements — such as they are — 
without any reference to the enormous human price paid for them. 
The curious reason for this appears to be that since our Government 
was friendly with China no one should say anything against her. 
Our Government is friendly with countless other countries, but this 
does not seem to deter us from criticising certain aspects of these 
countries. An Indian scientist who visited China sometime ago 
confided to me the other day that he agreed with all that I had said 
on China and that my impressions confirmed his own, but he 
himself did not want to say such things as they might be shocking 
to public opinion in India ! And I in turn am shocked that frkwj- 
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ship with C hina should mean that we must suppress the truth. We 
should be all for understanding and co-existence. But the need m 
a democracy to place truth and one’s honest opinion before the 
pubbc, no matter what current official and other attitudes may be, 
cannot be overemphasised. 

This indiscriminate adulation of Red China led, as one might 
expect, to a denigration of India. It became fashionable in certain 
circles’ to criticise our Government and to show little or no appre- 
ciation of the progress that free India has been able to register 
during the last twelve years. Even outside observers have conceded 
that we have taken important strides toward a better deal for the 
average man in India. But this undue praise of China and the 
invidious comparison with India implied that our free and democratic 
Government with its mixed economy was not able to deliver the 

This unflattering comparison of our record with that of China 
had another ironical aspect. It gave a fillip to the activities of the 
Indian Communist Party to undermine our Government. The Indian 
Government, which was largely responsible for the spread of such a 
rosy picture of China, can hardly blame the electorate for voting 
the Communists of Kerala into power. In this sense, our Govern- 
ment seemed to be unconsciously working at cross purposes. We 
were friendly and helpful and full of admiration for the foreign 
Communists, and the indigenous ones reaped the reflected glory. 


in 


As I write (November 1959) the relations between India and China 
have considerably deteriorated. For some years now India has 
been protesting to China against the publication and circulation 
of certain maps showing considerable chunks of Indian territor y 
along the Sino-Indian and Indo-Tibetan frontier as Chinese. When 
I was in China I raised this question with some important officials 
but I received the uniform reply that these were old maps published 
during the Kuomintang regime and had not been put out by the 
Resent People’s Government. To my question why, when everything 
else done during the “ Chiang clique ” regime had been changed, 
the present Government had not thought fit to publish correct 
piaps especially as the present old maps were offensive to a friendly 
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country, I received no reply. Thus in a way the border dispute 
has been there m a latent fashion ever since the Communists came 
to power. And it is difficult to understand why the Indian Govern- 
ment did not demand an immediate categorical answer on this 
question from Peking during the days of romantic friendship. 

China claims two huge chunks of Indian territory on the Smo- 
Indian border as Chinese. On the north-east, between India and 
Tibet, the traditional frontier is based on the McMahon Line. 
This, as pointed out already m our discussion of Tibet, is the 800 
mile border between India and Tibet drawn forty-five years ago at 
the Simla Tripartite Conference by Sir Arthur Henry McMahon, 
representing Britain. Now Peking states that this traditional frontier, 
which has never been questioned before, was never formally ratified 
by any Chinese Government. Peking further accuses India of compli- 
city with British imperialism as the McMahon Line was essentially 
a product of British deliberations. It is not the fault of India that 
the then Chinese Government had no time, preoccupied as she was 
with internal troubles, to register doubts about the border as it 
was then drawn. 

And Peking forgets, of course, that India, as a successor Govern- 
ment to the British in India, inherited the duties and responsibilities 
of the former Government. However, should theie be any dissatis- 
faction with the present demarcation of the frontier, a civilized 
Government would be expected to raise it through the regular diplo- 
matic channels and discuss and settle the matter to its satisfaction. 
But what China (a supposedly friendly China and a China which 
has been consistently championed by India during the last decade 
to the dismay of America and other Western nations friendly to 
India) has done, is to unilaterally repudiate the accepted tradi- 
tional frontier. Peking has not repudiated the frontier for any minor 
adjustments, but blandly claims some 35,000 square miles of India’s 
North-East Frontier Agency as belonging to China. And China 
has not stopped with this. She has resorted to violence and has 
forcibly occupied Longju, the Indian frontier post. This is Communist 
existence but certainly not co-existence! India has met this Chinese 
show of strength with patience and restraint and with nothing more 
than diplomatic protests. This civilized restraint on the part of 
India is possibly interpreted by China as political weakness. 

The second area of the Sino-Indian border dispute is in Ladakh 
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along the 1,100 mile long Kashmir-Tibet frontier. Here there is 
no treaty or any formal declaration beyond what time, convention 
and accepted usage have sanctified as the border between Indian 
Kashmir and Tibet. There has never been any dispute about this 
border in the past either between the erstwhile Maharajas of Kashmir 
and the British Government m India on the one hand, or the Tibetan 
authorities and the Chinese Government on the other. 

According to the Government of India, of this 1,100 miles long 
frontier between Kashmir and Tibet, “ about 300 miles of the 
extreme Western sector is covered by the territoiy of Kashmir which 
is now illegally occupied by Pakistan. The major part of Kashmir’s 
frontiers with China runs along well-defined watershed, and the 
eastern section in particular has been recognized by custom for 
over three centuries. It was also confirmed by treaties signed between 
Ladakh and Tibet. This boundary includes m India the whole of 
the Aksai Chin plateau, the Changchengmo Valley and other areas. 
However, Chinese maps have been showing the boundary in this 
area much further west so as to include about 6,000 square miles — 
the greater part of Aksai Chin and parts of Changchengmo Valley 
and other areas in Tibet.” 

What astonishes one is that China at no time demanded from 
India this territory which she claims as her own in any formal 
manner. She ignored the traditional frontier, trespassed more than 
forty miles into Indian territory, and built a 100-mile long road 
through the eastern part of Aksai Chin. The Chinese now do not 
just claim this huge chunk of Indian area, they have occupied it ; 
and what is more they are controlling the region effectively enough 
to arrest as trespassers Indian parties in 1958 and 1959. These 
outrageous actions" on the part of the Chinese resulted in nothing 
more than “ polite but strong ” protests from India. 

Relations between Delhi and Peking reached a crisis when the 
news arrived at the end of October 1959 that Indian and Chinese 
troops had clashed. At Hot Springs in Ladakh district, some 45 
miles from the Kashmir-Tibet border, when two Indian constables 
of the Indian Frontier Patrol did not return to their camp, a searching 
party of fifty Indians went out to look for them. From a hill top 
the Chinese troops opened fire without enquiry or reason. The 
Indians fired back but they were subdued by grenades and mortar. 
Nine Indian constables were killed and ten were captured, 

C — 13 
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This incident is probably the worst clash that has occurred as yet 
between the Indians and Chinese as a result of the border dispute. 
It roused the entire Indian nation, which demanded quick and 
effective retaliation. Newspapers asked for cessation of diplomatic 
relations. Even leading members of the Congress Party (the party 
in power), demanded that something should be done to save India’s 
honour and her territorial integrity. All political parties and groups 
voiced their sudden awareness of this new Communist menace on 
the nation’s northern frontiers. But the Indian Communist Party 
alone stood out shamelessly true to its tradition of supra-national 
loyalties and defended China’s rights over Indian territory ! Nehru 
pleaded for restraint but promised an angry and disillusioned nation 
that force if necessary would be used to eject the Chinese Com- 
munists who have trespassed into and occupied Indian territory. 
The 2,500-mile long frontier from north-west Kashmir to the junction 
of the India-Burma-China frontiers has now been turned over to 
the Indian military authorities. 

Nehru’s trust m the Chinese Communist leaders has been betrayed, 
just as some of us had predicted it would be, and the Indian Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy of neutrality and friendship with Communist 
China has become suspect. Does this mean, m the last analysis, 
that India’s neutral foreign policy has failed? All that can be said 
is that Prime Minister Nehru, with the best intentions in the world, 
and with an ardent desire to promote peace, took a plunge in trusting 
Communist China. The trust has been misplaced ; and since these 
incidents may recur m the future, it is time for India’s foreign pobcy 
towards China to be changed. r 

These disputes over maps and frontiers are only symptoms ; the 
disease of Communist ideology is a deep seated one. The real 
struggle of the future in Asia will not be between India and China 
as such but between democracy and freedom on the one hand and 
Communism and its tyranny on the other. Asia’s destiny will be 
mortgaged on the outcome of this ideological struggle. It will be 
a sad day for Asia if, after a struggle of two centuries, she over- 
throws European imperialism only to become the victim of another 
and more sinister imperialism — Communism, 
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